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Henry Ford II: Empire rebuilder (page 2!) 


Dont get your Freedoms mixed 


The war was fought for freedom from 
slavery to foreign powers, not freedom 
from hard work. Nothing in the Consti- 
tution, the Bible, or anything else with 
common sense promises that, and no self- 


respecting American would want it. 


The only freedom from want that you'll 
ever get is the one you write 
yourself —by efficient work. 
The more you produce effi- 
ciently, the less it costs, and 


the more you have a right to demand aft 
get. The less it costs, the more peopl 
there are who will buy it. The mof 
people who buy it, the more secure yo r 
job, and therefore the greater your freg 


dom from want and fear of unemployment 


Another name for that principle ¢ 
freedom is opportunit#, 
Is any other freedom 
worth having if that on 


is lost? 
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YOU.CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHI 
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BE Goodrich | 


FIRST IN RUBBER | 


New car by B.F.Goodrich shows 
how to make a bump behave 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


Tc a new kind of car built by B. F. 
Goodrich, but only one will ever be 
made. It has parts of six popular cars, 
pet together just to demonstrate a new 

nd of spring. That spring, made 
of rubber, will add more to your rid- 
ing comfort than anything since the 
air-filled tire replaced the solid tire 
years ago. It’s already in use on many 
of the newest busses. 

It eliminates the last metal-to-metal 
contact between rough road and car 
frame. It consists of a metal cylinder 


filled with rubber, with a shaft in the 
center—with the rubber firmly bonded 
to both cylinder and shaft. The weight 
of the car connected to the shaft makes 
it turn inside the cylinder, gives a 
twisting action to the rubber. The 
bumps and road shocks that wear you 
out in driving with regular springs 
are smothered by the soft, twisting 
rubber before they reach the car frame. 

Naturally, this new car rides on 
the new B.F. Goodrich tire that out- 
wears prewar tires, has Koroseal uphol- 


stery and uses 13 other standard B.F. 
Goodrich products. Now it's being 
lent to car manufacturers who are run- 
ning tests to see just what they need 
to do to fit the rubber spring into 
their own future designs. It’s typical of 
the research that has brought so many 
new developments in rubber, and con- 
stant improvement in standard prod- 
ucts. The B. F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B. F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go% SYNTHETIC tnoeluce 


Slow, expensive methods are the accepted way to produce com- 
plicated, extremely accurate parts. Mass production methods are the 
accepted way to produce less complicated, less precise parts in volume 
at low cost. Can these two methods be combined for a cost advantage? 

Yes! We, at Nichols, call this combination “Mass Precision.” This 
is the means by which extremely complicated parts and assemblies 
can be mass produced with tolerances to “quarter-tenths” and surface 
dinishes to ‘‘millionths”, on a strictly interchangeable basis. Forty years 
of engineering research, modern machines in the hands of skilled 
workmen, and the finest gaging equipment are combined to make 
“Mass Precision” the faster, lower-cost way to solve difficult or “impos- 
sible” production problems. 

Our new booklet “Mass Precision” shows what we've done for others 
... perhaps it will suggest what we can do for you. Write for your 
copy today. 

W. H. NICHOLS COMPANY, 48 Woerd Ave., Waltham 54, Mass. 
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“Pm all over the 
map at once” 


‘ 


“TT certainly keeps me on the go... my job of 
distributing equipment and supplies to the Bell 
Telephone companies throughout the nation. 


“*Right now I’m busier than ever. . . delivering 
telephones, switchboards, cable and countless other 
kinds of apparatus and supplies. They’ re all needed 
for the Bell System’s construction program of more 
than $2,000,000,000...to give you better-than- 
ever telephone service. 


**I maintain 29 distributing houses at strategic 
locations, where I keep some 10,000 different items 
in stock ... and where I also repair telephone 
equipment. 


‘*And that’s only part of my job. I’m manufac- 
turer and purchaser for the Bell System... and‘! 
install central office equipment. 


‘*Remember my name... 
“*It’s Western Electric.”” 
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MANUFACTURER,.. PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL B SYSTEM 


of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of of telephone of telephone centrad 
telephone apparatus. all kinds for tele- opparatus and office equipment. 
| } phone companies. supplies. 
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From Banghok to Gloucester or 


YorK EQUIPMENT 
TURNS ON THE COLD 


Bangkok, Siam, and Gloucester, 
Mass., are not as far apart as they 
used to be. For the Siamese have 
learned, just as Americans have, that 
a frozen fish is a fresh fish. 

Thus in the small, but modern plant 
of the Siam Cold Storage Company,as 
in the huge establishment of General 
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Bangkok housewives refused to try frozen fish... until the Siam Cold 
Storage Company gave them away . . . a frozen fish free with the purchase 


of a warm, limp one. Now they know what’s good in Siam too... no more 


demand for shop-worn fish. 


Seafoods in Gloucester (the world’s 
largest) York equipment provides 
efficient, economical fast freezing. 

And throughout the food industry, 
in processing, storing, transportation 
or distribution, it is significant that 
York users include both the largest 
and the smallest operators. 

Two significant facts recommend 
your consideration of York: 


1. As of today, York has furnished more 


PPE ATR IONE (8: 
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mechanical cooling for food than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

2. The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for 
the right place, no matter how large 
or how small. 


These are the points to bear in 
mind when you have a refrigeration 
or air conditioning problem. York 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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STEEL: POLICY BATTLEGROUND 


The long-term supply of steel is start- 
ing to become the central issue in a 
major interindustrial and intragovern- 
mental battle over economic policy. In 
all its ramifications, the battle runs to 
such basic questions as: 

(1) The postwar pattern of govern- 
ment-business relations; 

(2) The practicality of “full employ- 
ment” as a standard for government 
and industry planning; and 

(3) The scope and shape of peace- 
time mobilization of industry. 

The short-term problem of the dis- 
tribution of steel has been a political 
issue ever since V-J Day, with small 
metal-consumers and their congres- 
sional supporters lined up with the 
housing people in favor of tight govern- 
ment controls. In opposition are the 
steelmakers, the big buyers confident 
of their economic strength, CPA. 

The power is with the opponents 
of tight control. Although the loose 
system of priorities for key needs, 
dropped during the steel strike, has 
been reinstated in the fourth quarter, 
there’s no foundation for rumors of 
thorough-going war-type allocation. 


Pressure From Big Users 


The long-term issue of capacity is 
something else again. Here the pres- 
sure for governmental action is coming 
from some of the big users—and is 
symptomatic of the postwar tendency to 
involve the government in interindus- 
try issues. , 

The auto industry is the prime 
mover. Shaken by the effect of material 
shortages in thwarting their ambitions 
to lead the reconversion parade, the 
auto makers are re-examining their 
whole raw material situation. They are 
wondering whether the country’s basic 
industries can support the 6,000,000- 
car clip that they’re shooting at. 

Expecting little sympathy from CPA, 
Detroit is pressuring the receptive Com- 
merce Dept. to carry forward a full- 
dress study of demand for steel over the 
next five years or so—and of the capacity 
available to meet the demand. The 
necessity of a decision on this study is 
demonstrating to Secretary Harriman 
the difficulties of representing in Wash- 
ington a business community which has 
its own divisions. The study is strongly 
opposed by the steel industry—particu- 
larly by the larger companies. 


Detailed Projection Urged 


Even proponents of the study put lit- 
tle faith in the simple calculation, based 
on past ratios, that a $200 billion-a-year 
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level of economic activity requires some 
120,000,000 ingot tons of steel—as 
against the present 90,000,000-ton 
capacity. They want a detailed projec- 
tion in each of the metal-using indus- 
tries of needs at various levels of activ- 
ity. The result would be a tabulation 
of steel demand assuming 100% utili- 
zation of the labor force, demand at 
90% utilization, at 80%, and so on. 

Basis of the pressure for a study, of 
course, is the confident expectation 
that the result would show a demand 
equal to present capacity at some level 
of employment wel! below 100%. 

Any confirmation of the uneasy sus- 
picion of a basic industrial inadequacy 
(BW-—Sep.28’46,p71) will build up 
public and business pressure on the 
steel industry and could result in a 
trend toward further vertical integra- 
tion by big metal users. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


A New Deal Administration would 
have seized on the steel issue as a prime 
base for economic planning—particu- 


WANTS CONTROLS LIFTED 


Wage controls have collapsed and 
without them “it is an illusion to 
think we can have price control,” Eric 
Johnston, member of the OWMR 
advisory board and former president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
said in a statement this week. He 
added: “Attempts at wage controls 
should be abandoned immediately. 
. . . Prices should be decontrolled at 
the earliest practical moment.” 


larly in the handling of the remaining 
government-owned plant capacity. Re- 
action of the Truman Administration 
is more problematical. 

The President’s closest economic ad- 
visers are inclined to warn him of the 
dangers inherent in industrial expansion 
geared to expectation of full employ- 
ment once the present unbalanced 
boom situation has run itself out. They 
believe this peril is greater than the 
obverse danger that inadequacies of 
capacity can drive the delicate and un- 
precedented mechanism of a full em- 
ployment economy into a downward 
spiral. This is the fundamental issue 
that is spearheaded by the steel ques- 
tion. 


Government Support? 


The politics of industrial mobiliza- 
tion for war could have a controlling 
influence. Military studies of war needs 
now tend to disregard all but direct 
military requirements. A broader-gaged 
estimation of wartime requirements can 
be expected if the Administration 
adopts the proposal for a civilian agency 
to plan the industrial side of mobiliza- 
tion—a proposal now bcing pushed by 
some civilian departments and ex-WPB 
officials (BW—Sep.14’46,p5). 

A coalescence of full employment 
and mobilization planning might well 
lead to some arrangement for govern- 
ment support of excess basic capacity 
as a national defense expenditure, 


WAGE LID BOUNCES 


Wage-control machinery came to a 
temporary standstill this week. Indus- 
try members of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board had been waiting 
only to see what success the OWMR 
advisory board would have in its effort 
to jigger up a wage policy. When the 
OWMR board flopped, they quit—after 
consultation with industry members of 
the regional wage boards. 

Tipoff that the OWMR board was 
unable to pull a wage-policy rabbit out 
of its hat (BW—Oct.5’46,p5) came Sun- 
day when Eric Johnston, a board mem- 
ber, issued a statement saying “The 
Wage Stabilization Board is dead” and 
calling for an end to attempts to control 
wages and prices (illustration left). 

President Truman’s failure to get 
through the OWMR board a policy to 
which industry and labor would assent 
leaves him with no choice but to ap- 
point a board of public members only, 
or a government administrator, to carry 
on the wage-control operation. He's 
not ready to throw up the sponge—to 
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a Fa, ia ll that’s left of 
the “Dawn Patrol” 
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Let the milkman be lonely .. . and kitty can 
wait a little longer to get in. You've quit this early risers’ club. Your early 


morning struggling with a temperamental heating plant is over. 


It’s pleasant dreams now—thanks to automatic heating and PENN Con- 
trols. Your heating system is regulated automatically by a Penn Thermo- 


stat, while other PENN Controls give you safety and economy. 


Manufacturers of heating equipment, working with PENN Control 
engineers and PENN’s unsurpassed laboratory facilities, have taken the 


drudgery out of heating. And it’s co-operation like this that promises 


even greater convenience and comfort for the American homeowner. 


Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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take the lid off wages and, necessarily, 
off prices. 

The pitch still is to carry on a case-by- 
case improvising operation, probably 
until lebruary when steel wages come 
up for negotiation (page 90), certainly 
until after election. 

The feeling that organized labor has 
about any kind of wage control was 
shown graphically on Wednesday at the 
AF.L. convention in Chicago when 
the public announcement of the indus- 
try members’ resignations from NWSB 
got the biggest ovation of the meeting 
up to that time. William Green, A.F.L. 
president, commented that he “hopes 
this will mean . . . the death of NWSB.” 
The applause indicated that all the 
members do, too. 


DECONTROL PETITIONS LAG 


Industry initiative for piecemeal 
price decontrol is flagging, at the same 
time that OPA is stepping up its decon- 
trol operations. 

So far four decontrol petitions that 
follow procedural rules have been re- 
ceived. ‘They are for: 

Coffee—Being considered by OPA. 

Flour—Rejected by the Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

Bakery products—Being considered 
by Agriculture. 

Beef—Petition on its way from OPA 
to Agriculture, ten blocks away; ex- 
pected to reach there sometime next 
week. 

Petitions on Douglas fir, grocery bags, 
and glassine paper have been thrown 
back by OPA on procedural grounds. 
All committees covering the radio in- 
dustry are preparing petitions. 

All told, the advisory committees of 
only about 80 rather miscellaneous in- 
dustries have told OPA they are think- 
ing about the advisability of filing for 
decontrol, and new notifications are not 
coming very fast. 

Most industries, apparently, either 
feel that they can’t meet OPA’s rigid 
interpretation of the decontrol stand- 
ards of the price control law, or figure 
that the two or three months of red 
tape involved in decontrol procedure 
will bring them so close to the likely 
end of price control that it’s not worth 
the trouble. 


MARITIME STALEMATE 


Government-sponsored _ negotiations 
to end the current maritime strike were 
stalled at midweek by refusal of the 
C.I.O. marine engineers to assent to a 
partial settlement that would start ships 
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sailing again along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. 

The C.1.O. group is insisting that the 
Maritime Commission “live up to its 
commitments.” This refers to a union 
claim that the commission once prom- 
ised to order any East Coast agreement 
into effect for government-owned ves- 
sels in the Pacific, but later reneged. 

The A.F.L. Masters, Mates & Pilots, 
the other union representing the 25,000 
striking merchant marine officers, agreed 
to a settlement of the dispute on the 
East Coast, while continuing to “fight 
it out” with the western operators. 

Big stumbling block is the union 
security issue. The Pacific operators re- 


. fused to accept an East Coast com- 


promise, and the Maritime Commission 
declined to order it into effect on the 
West Coast as long as the Pacific op- 
erators oppose what they call “a union 
shop.” 

The East Coast agreement provides 
for preferential hiring of union ships’ 
officers ahead of nonunion, plus main- 
tenance of membership. 


AAF’S M-DAY PLAN 


Plans for “shadow factories,” nor- 
mally idle but ready to operate in the 
event of a war mobilization, show up 
for the first time in the preparedness 
program of the Army Air Forces. 

The AAF’s ideas on industrial mobil- 


More Lead for New Cars 


Reversing the wartime theory 
that maintenance of essential con- 
sumer equipment always rates pri- 
ority over new products, CPA is 
cutting down on lead allocations 
for replacement batteries to pro- 
vide more original-equipment bat- 
teries in new cars. 

With auto production finally 
exceeding the junking rate, the 
supply of batteries has, in some 
cases, been the limit on new-car 
shipments. The situation was in- 
tensified by the fact that battery 
manufacturers get a larger return 
on sales to the replacement mar- 
ket than on bulk purchases by the 
auto makers. 

Thus CPA had to decide 
whether a battery shall be used to 
keep an old car on the road or 
to put a new one there. It 
plumped for the new car, and 
shipment of replacement batter- 
ies this winter will be down some 
20% in consequence. 


ization—dealing as they do primarily 
with a single industry, which reacts 
like an accordion to the alternations of 
war and peace—tend to be more far- 
reaching than those of the other serv- 
ices. But few of the flyers’ more 
grandiose ideas have yet received the 
money-producing indorsement of the 
War Dept. and the White House. 
AAF’s ultimate objective is to maintain 
the whole aircraft industry as a huge de- 
velopment and industrial engineering 
laboratory. 

The immediate program the aviators 
are pushing is maintenance of “pilot” 
production lines. Under this plan, AAF 
selects a “‘mobilization model” aircraft 
in each of the major categories—very 
heavy bomber (probably the B-36), 
heavy bomber, etc. The regular pro- 
ducer of that model is paid for the 
small number of planes ordered a price 
high enough to permit the elaborate 
tooling appropriate to a large order. 

In the plants of each of his suppliers, 
and in the plants of other companies 
that would be called on to build the 
same plane on M-Day, AAF would fi- 
nance design of complete production 
layouts and actual installation of ma- 
chinery and tooling—except that where 
several duplicate machines would actu- 
ally be required only one would be in- 
stalled. This would enable the poten- 
tial manufacturer to test his production 
engineering and familiarize himself with 
the layout. Expansion for mass produc- 
tion would be merely a matter of dupli- 
cating existing equipment while work- 
ers were being assembled and trained. 


ANDERSON THWARTED 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson’s 
shakeup of his Production & Marketing 
Administration, scattering the last rem- 
nants of the New Deal’s autonomous 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
as a political liability, has been halted 
by the opposing American Farm Bureau 
and other farmer organizations. ‘hey 
claim that Anderson didn’t consult 
them, and the reorganization will not 
proceed until an outside committee of 
the farm groups has submitted its rec- 
ommendations. 

One of Anderson’s objectives was to 
further the setting up of a postwar 
marketing research program, within the 
present PMA framework, that might 
satisfy those who feel that a separate 
organization should be created to carry 
out the provisions of the elaborate 
Flannagan-Hope marketing research act 
passed by the last Congress. 

Unless Anderson does satisfy the 
sponsors of this legislation, Congress 
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“Where There is 
NAS 


The People Perish” 


The more things people know 
about, the more things they want. 
Education ... culture . . . encour- 
ages a more graceful way of living, 
and calls for more of the physical 
equipment that makes such living 
possible. 


Ignorant people may not want, 
nor even know, of your product or 
service. Thus your support of edu- 
cation, of the phases of public 
schooling that help to make living 
an art, will help to increase mar- 
kets... help to make more jobs. 
Cutting taxes by trimming pro- 
gressive school activities may be 
cutting important and profitable 
business. 

The 710,000 teachers who are 
subscribers to State Teachers Mag- 
azines are eager for the true story 
of your business, your product, 
your concept of free enterprise. 
Get full information about this ad- 
vertising opportunity. Write State 
Teachers Magazines, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 


Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 


MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 
An association of 43 stete teachers magazines 


isn’t likely to come through with the 
big appropriations authorized by the 
act. 


PATMAN VS. INTEGRATION 


Bouncing happily on the springboard 
furnished b the recent antitrust con- 
viction of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. (BW-—Sep.28’46,p18), Rep. 
Wright Patman announced this week 
that he will introduce early in the next 
Congress legislation prohibiting indus- 
trial concerns from operating as both 
manufacturers and retailers where such 
operations stifle competition. 

Such legislation, said the chairman 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, is necessary to protect small manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers from 
“vertical integrations” such as 
A. & P. 


& 
THE COVER 


A standout name in twentieth-cen- 
tury business and industry is Ford—a 
four letter word long symbolic of Amer- 
ican achievement and progress. 

The magic of the Ford name, which 
was beginning to lose its luster before 
the war, will again cause excitement and 
arouse envy if the third generation 
leader of the company, Henry II, real- 
izes his ambition—to put Ford Motor 
Co. back on top of the auto industry 
(page 21). 

Young Ford had barely made a start 
of getting acquainted with the layout 
and detail of the monster motor concern 
when he enlisted in the Navy in the 
spring of 1941 and was commissioned 
as an ensign. 

The death of Edsel Ford, his father, 
left open the important post of direct- 
ing operations of one of the biggest 
munitions producers in America. When 
Henry II was tagged for the job, he 
was released from naval service. 

In September, 1945, he became pres- 
ident of the Ford Motor Co. During the 
first year, he shook up the administra- 
tive staff from top to bottom. As the 
old guard departed, a new organization 
was assembled so rapidly that the shift 
seemed confused and confusing to out- 
siders. 

Workability of the new topside group 
is yet to be demonstrated. Practicability 
of new policies being made is still to 
be proven. The first tests of strength 
will be made in the coming year—the 
second year of the reign of Henry Ford 
II over the Ford industrial empire, the 
year of decision. 

° 
The Pictures——Acme—15, 41, 94, 56, 110; 
Press Assn.—l5, 36, 90; Int. News—5, 16; 
Keystone—38; Wide World—69; Harris & 
Ewing—56; Associated Press Ltd.—109. 
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Easy-to-Use 
Stainless Tubing Data 


The Carpenter Stainless Tub- 
ing Slide Chart gives your engi- 
neers easy-to-use data on Mass 
Velocity Constants, Velocity 
Constants, Cross Sectional Areas 


¢ 


and Sq. Ft. Surface per Lineal 
Foot of Tube... for sizes 34" to 
2” O.D. 


This Slide Chart also contains 
information of physical proper- 
ties of various types of Stainless 
Tubing, and data on theoretical 
bursting pressures. A 


note On your company 
letterhead will start 
your copy on its way. 


Regier x 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilwerth, N. J. 
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STAINLESS TUBING 
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Distribution is almost as serious a problem right now as production. 

The railroad car shortage (page 17) is a major factor. The series of 
maritime strikes is another. 

Imports are crimped, movement of goods in this country held back. 
Effects of these transportation jams will disappear only gradually. 

Of less importance, but exasperating nonetheless, are New York truck- 
ing strikes. Department store sales in Gotham, lagging behind the national 
average for some weeks, finally have fallen below a year ago. 

a 
Price difficulties will continue to hamper the flow of goods. 


Meat is, of course, the glaring example at the moment. And, because 
cattle aren’t being marketed, hides aren’t being produced. Tanners are on a 
day-to-day basis, and shoe output is falling sharply. 

Metalworking establishments can‘t get lead in any volume. 

Mine output is low because of the cost-price squeeze. Metal bought 
above 9¢ a |b., when ceilings were off, won’t move now. 

+ 

This will go down as the week when both the former U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce chief, Eric Johnston, and the American Federation of Labor's presi- 
dent, William Green, came out for an end to wage-price controls. 

=e 

Prospects for averting a business recession in the next six months will 

depend importantly on wage-price policy as it affects strikes. 


Many of the shortages that now afflict industry reflect output lost in last 
spring's strikes. You can’t ever make up such losses in the face of present 
large-scale demand for, say, steel and copper. 


There can be little doubt that another round of strikes would be even 
more damaging than those we have experienced. 


e 

Extraordinarily large expenditures on soft goods, in relation to con- 
sumers’ incomes, are due to taper off—and may have already. 

Soft goods lines have been relatively little hampered by strikes. Output 
is at last beginning to catch up with war-accumulated shortages. 

Thus, if the country’s economy is to hold level or expand, heavy lines 
must take up the slack. On the demand side, the stage is obviously set for 
the boom in consumers’ durables, capital goods, and building. 

But heavy lines are those that face the most serious strikes. If walk- 
outs were to come at a time when soft lines were beginning to lay off workers, 
the joint impact on purchasing power would be serious. 


* 
Durable goods will compete increasingly for the consumers’ dollar If 
serious labor trouble can be avoided. 


Cars, refrigerators—even homes—are bought on time, it’s true, but 
down-payments come high these days just the same. 


The fact that business activity has been just about level for two months 
may be symptomatic of a changed relationship between soft and hard goods 
Output of durables almost certainly has gained during this period. Some 


soft goods lines are off—meat, lard, sugar, shoes—even though the declines 
generally do not yet reflect reduced demand. 


& 
Department store sales will bear close watching as an indicator of the 
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consumer's spending. Store sales are more heavily weighted on the side of soft 
than hard goods. 

August set a new high at 290% of the 1935-39 average after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, according to the Federal Reserve Board. Sep- 
tember fell back moderately to the June-July level. 

The September decline, however, isn’t necessarily a turning point. It 
reflects, in no small measure, the trucking strikes which cut the volume of 
business in New York City. Also, there was some rollback in prices. 

Continuation of New York's strikes into the second week of October now 
combines with Pittsburgh’s tie-up to hold back retail volume. 

2 
Subtle changes are taking place in the building situation. 


Sellers continue to ask higher and higher prices for old houses, but no 
longer are there any bids. Realtors report this from many cities. 

The stock market break may contribute to this situation, especially 
with respect to higher-priced homes. Yet the end of the wild speculation 
in homes could be expected to appear in just this way. 

Prices of existing dwelling units rose so fast that there was nothing to 
arrest rising building prices. 

If existing homes begin to look cheaper than new ones, this would limit 
black market profits in building materials. And if a few black marketers got 
scared, supplies might be expected to loosen up materially. 

e 


A few critical shortages are beginning to ease, though not many. 


CPA has ended its set-aside on woolen goods for boys’ and men’s low-cost 
clothing because yard goods now are in fairly good supply. But that doesn’t 
mean more suits at once. Linings are still scarce. 

OPA has lifted price controls on steel castings covered by Revised 
Price Schedule 41 because, it says, ‘Purchasers of all classes of steel castings 
in all sections of the country are obtaining ample supplies.” 

And CPA doesn’t believe lumber should any longer be a real handicap 
to construction (BW—Oct.5’46,p10). 


Many businessmen will accuse Washington of overoptimism on these. 
. 

If you need a new lamp bulb to see that there isn’t any meat on your 
dinner plate, you may neither see nor eat. Output is at a record rate, but 
manufacturers are steadily falling behind orders. 

Photographic flash bulbs are even worse, leading producers report. 

® 

Two metals of importance to the jewelry trade are showing definite 
signs of price weakness. 

Platinum, which has been a Wall Street speculation (BW—Jun.15’46, 
p10), as well as an industrial material, has had a sinking spell. The price 
ran up from $56 an oz. to $95 but now has shed $5 of the rise. 


Jewelers backed away from the high price, weakening the market. 
Foreign silver, for a few hours late last week, fell below the 90Y¢-an-oz. 


‘price which is based on the 9012¢-Treasury buying price for the white metal 


mined in this country. 


Here, it was explained, speculative holdings were pressed for sale. It is 
a fact, however, that an excellent supply of the metal has been coming 
into the country since Congress raised the domestic price. 
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You can get efficient, economical protection 
against moisture for higher temperature installations 


vith CUMARITH =: 
FILM INSULATION 


Lumarith film is a moisture resistant thermoplastic with 


comparatively high heat resistance. In combination with 


heat insulating layers, it will give an insulation resistant 


both to heat and moisture. 


Investigate the electrical possibilities of all Lumarith 


plastic materials: films, sheets, rods, tubes and molding 


materials, They may help cut down production time 


and cost. Write for booklet entitled, “Celanese Syn- 


thetics for the Electrical Industry”. Celanese Plastics 


Corporation, a division of Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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This is how men get marble and granite out of the Wire rope transmits pow- Generating plants are big 
quarries. Derricks rigged with Preformed wire rope er to moving parts of ma- _ users of Preformed wire 
ove heavy loads easily and safely. In rugged serv- chines. Preformed isideal rope. They benefit from its 
ice like this, Preformed wire rope also lasts longer, because it resists kinking longer life...its easier 
thereby cutting costs of operation and replacement. and spools evenly. handling. 


As You See, It Looks Easy 
... Lhanks to Wire Kope 


You never think of wire rope when you see granite 
blocks or marble slabs in buildings. You don’t think 
of it when you push a light button or open your re-. 
frigerator door. But wire rope is used in providing 
you these and countless other everyday conven- 
iences. Preformed is the wire rope preferred for 
many applications in almost every industry because it 
gives longer service and thus helps keep costs down. 

Send for an interesting free booklet, “PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE—WHAT IT IS—WHAT IT DOES.” Write the 
Preformed Wire Rope Information Bureau, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois or 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . .... 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 


TO os ccc es sccenscescesseceseocéosos 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 


Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 


§ Lotest 
eek 


*183.0 


90.4 
90,165 
$17,687 
4,478 
4,737 
2,100 


87 

65 
$28,526 
+23% 
28 


339.3 
206.1 
294.7 
$64.45 


Preceding 
Week 


+183.1 


90.2 
$85,495 
$17,863 

4,518 
4,778 
+2,075 


337.7 
205.7 
293.8 
$64.45 


Month 
Ago 


182.9 


88.5 
72,535 
$15,179 
4,184 
4,800 
2,094 


87 

64 
$28,506 
+45% 
14 


327.0 
203.5 
289.1 
$64.45 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


86 

52 

$27,853 $9,613 
+7% +17% 
13 228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 


$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$2.01 
5.57¢ 
38.73¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$2.00 
5.57¢ 
38.13¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


$19.17 
14.375¢ 
$1.94 
4.20¢ 
36.48¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


tScrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...............ceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Ng 5c 6.075. 600 9s bbe datas cemmemnsmes neoncianced 

i eT CE TD 6 0.5.6 panos scccecciees cupesecssesconers 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............002cceeceeeees 

ce cee cc R eg ad se Aces KCnceenereneensiadeasases 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................cccececees 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............200e0eeeeeeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 


119.6 
3.15% 
2.59% 


121.5 
3.06% 
2.55% 


Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock xchange (daily average) 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended October Sth. 


+ Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


13-14% 
3-3% 


39,492 

59,074 

9,070 

2,884 

39,990 

3,541 

770 

24,585 

8 Date for “Latest 


13-14% 
3-$% 


39,437 
59,096 
8,607 
3,039 
40,492 
3,427 
840 
24,011 


38,690 
61,030 
6,218 
3,744 
45,143 
3,301 
1,001 
23,821 


28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 


ace 
2,265 


Week’’ on each series on request. 
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BUY BY WEIGHT IN BAGS 


This drawstring 
helps 
your purse string 


Money, time, effort... you save them 
all when you buy by weight in Bemis 
Open-Mesh Bags. It’s the convenient, 
help-yourself, no-waiting, no-weighing 
package ... because the produce is eco- 
nomically pre-packed for you. 


Whatever you buy in Bemis Open-Mesh 
Bags ... onions, oranges, grapefruit, 
potatoes, apples... youcan see the grow- 
er has packed his top quality produce— 
and you know it hasn’t been picked over. 
A real marketing value, isn’t it? No 
wonder a growing host of housewives 
is learning it’s wise to... 


Buy by weight in bags! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Paper Bags Compan? the Country 


Burlap, Cotton and gS RY Bac’ 26 Plants Throughout 
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U. S. Loses Export Initiative 


Despite this country’s ability to produce more and 
better goods, Europe is gaining ground in world trade race. 
Britain pushes coordinated selling program around the globe. 


The United States—despite its prewar 
reputation for merchandising aggressive- 
ness—is being outsmarted in the current 
rush for world markets. 

European nations have grabbed the 
initiative in the last six months and, in 
more than one case, threaten to run 
away with big and profitable orders in 
the very fields of production in which 
this country traditionally excels. 

And all of this is happening at a time 
when Americans are armed with sales 
tricks which are the envy of promotion 
managers from London to Melbourne. 
e Paris Aviation Show—France high- 
lighted the situation two months ago 
when Paris aviation authorities an- 
nounced an international aeronautical 


READY FOR MANEUVERS 


With such seagoing giants as the S. S. 
America (right), newly reconverted 
for her forthcoming maiden voyage 
as a luxury liner, U. S. shipping 
throws down the gauntlet to those 
sea queens, Britain’s Mary and her 
two-stacker sister, the Elizabeth (be- 
low).* More importantly, the America 
—with other ships and planes—will 
carry abroad a potential $1,500,000,- 
000 in tourist trade—a vital factor in 
foreign nations’ calculations of how 
to meet heavy adverse trade balances 
with the United States. 


show to be held in the French capital 
during November. Scouts of American 
manufacturers soon realized that just 
about everyone in the aeronautical world 
would attend, in a buying mood. 

Considering the lack of industrial 
production due to material shortages, 
almost no one in the U.S. had believed 
that France would dare to undertake 
such a project. 

As it turns out, Americans—with the 
world’s largest capacity to produce 
planes—are scrambling at the big exhibi- 
tion halls. 

e Dutch Textiles Moving—Holland, un- 
daunted by the ravages of war, has 
tackled the export trade with extensive 
displays at the spring and fall fairs at 


Ghent. As a result, Netherlands textiles 
are already flowing in quantity to neigh- 
boring markets. 

And the famed Philips firm threat- 
ens to capture the lucrative Swiss 
market for radio tubes because U.S. 
producers are so slow in recovering their 
prewar hold on exports. 

e Swiss Get Big Orders—Switzerland, 
with machinery and chemicals industries 
that expanded, modernized, and thrived 
on the war, is going with much success 
after Germany's prewar markets. 
eSome Russian Exports—Even the 
U.S.S.R. is capturing valuable foreign 
orders, despite domestic shortages. ‘lo 
help pay for the copper, prepared wood 
pulp, and small machinery the Russians 
want from Finland in quantities ex- 
tending beyond reparations payments, 
Russia last month staged a big fair in 
Helsinki at which displays ranged from 
women’s clothing to trucks and a 
stripped down, thoroughly utilitarian 
tractor (page 16). 

e England in Lead—Britain is showing a 


similar aggressiveness, and on a far 


In Helsinki, | beset Juho } K. Paasikivi, Finland’s 
president, inspects Soviet goods in a Russian-sponsored 
trade fair whose offerings included everything from luxury 
consumer goods like fancy liquors and fur coats to pro- 


saic trucks (below) and tractors. Of interest to U.S 
exporters is the tractor, a simple stripped-down version as 
compared to American models but shrewdly devised to 
appeal to economically backward areas and nations. 
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vaster scale than any other country. 
While the London air show last month 
was deliberately much smaller than the 
coming Paris exhibit (Britain was con- 
centrating on the sale of British planes), 
England has a coordinated program to 
comb world markets for business and 
it’s already beginning to produce. 

After the domestic air show, officials 
opened a “Britain Can Make It” ex- 
hibit (BW —Sep.28’46,p118) which is 
being advertised from Oslo to Athens. 
Everything in the consumer line—from 
clocks to toasters—is on display, with a 
reasonably short delivery date. 

e Industrial Fair—But British economic 
aggressiveness reaches far beyond the 
commercial exhibit program. 

The first postwar British Industries 

Fair, to be held early in 1947, will be the 
biggest in British history. Exhibits will 
be staged in dramatic settings, and 
special arrangements will be made for 
visiting buyers to tour the plants where 
their orders are placed. 
e Eye on Latin America—British off- 
cials have a special reason for dressing 
up this fair. Of the many foreign visitors 
those from Argentina, and Brazil need 
to be specially impressed. 


16 


In shrewd commercial pacts with 
these two countries London has won 
agreements which importantly favor 
British industry (BW—Sep.28’46,p117). 

The Argentine pact, among other 

things, provides for joint British and 
Argentine control of the British-owned 
Argentine railroads with the tacit under- 
standing that the $100,000,000 Argen- 
tine commitment for rail modernization 
will be spent in Britain. 
e Spending Commitment—The Brazil- 
ian agreement is more specific on im- 
mediate business: Rio de Janeiro agreed 
to spend in Britain—mainly for indus- 
trial and transport equipment—the 
$200,000,000 of balances that backed 
up there during the war. 

Britain’s job now is to keep these two 
groups sold on the bargain they have 
made, but with the guarantee of this 
much business British transport man- 
ufacturers can afford to experiment with 
the best of new developments. 

e Europeans in Limelight—What’s puz- 
zling many foreigners in this scramble 
for world markets is the fact that the 
U. S. is doing so little to seize the initia- 
tive or to dramatize its own advantages. 
In Argentina, Europeans have the 


limelight at the current aviation show, 
largely because of Washington’s reluc- 
tance to sell potential military supplies 
to that country. And yet, Argentina can 
pay in any currency, and someone will 
get the business. 

Britain also has managed to win a 

prior claim on Brazil’s machinery and 
rail equipment supply business. 
e Loans Pave the Way—Despite strikes, 
material shortages, and a starved home 
market for most products, the U. S. is in 
a better position—both on quality: of 
product and on delivery schedule—than 
most nations to go after a full share 
of world trade. 

In addition, large government loans 
to foreign nations and a slowly mount- 
ing volume of private lending pave the 
way for a lucrative trade which other 
nations far less advantageously situated 
are now booking. 

e Setting the Pace—Starting with the 
machine-tool business, a growing list of 
U.S. industries is moving into the field 
of surplus production. Wh: at they do 
in the next six months to get into the 
race for world trade will set the pace for 
other U. S. industries which must even- 
tually go after a share of the business. 
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Shippers’ Outlook 


Freight car shortage will 
probably be at its worst from 
now to Thanksgiving. Delivery 
of new equipment gaining. 


Shippers can expect their troubles to 
get considerably worse before they get 
better. Railway freight cars will be 
scarcer than ever for the next six wecks. 

The crucial car shortage (BW—Aug. 

24'46,p15), which has plagued carriers 
and shippers alike all through the sum- 
mer, is rapidly coming to a head. By 
the end of this month it will be at its 
worst. ‘The squeeze probably will con- 
tinue unabated from then to Thanks- 
giving. 
e The Deficit—Since July, the railroads 
have been reporting a daily average 
shortage of about 20,000 cars. Loadings 
during this period have run around 
900,000 cars a week. 

When the shortage is at its peak, the 
roads probably will be able to buck 
loadings up to about 925,000 cars a 
week. (Last week they hit 916,483.) 

But J. Monroe x Reco director of 
the Office of Defense ‘Transportation, 
estimates that something like 1,000,000 
cars a week would have to be loaded 
and moved to handle all the goods that 
will be offered for shipment in the rush 

eriod. 

e Sharing the Shortage—So far the car 
shortage hasn’t been so painful for in- 
dustry in general as most shippers ex- 
pected. By careful planning, the roads 
and ODT have managed to spread the 
shortage thin. Their idea is to see that 
no one group of shippers or any partic- 
ular district suffers more than others. 
While they already have plenty of com- 
— in their files, they think they 
ave been succeeding pretty well. 

When the wheat harvest started to 
come in last summer, the roads switched 
cars from the industrial East to the 
grain country. Even so, wheat over- 
flowed the elevators and had to be stored 
on the ground, but in the last three 
weeks the carriers have been catching up 
with postponed grain shipments. 

In its Sept. 18 review of the car situa- 

tion, the Assn. of American Railroads 
was able to ape that the roads were 
digging into the grain piles along the 
rights-of-way and about a third of the 
closed elevators had been reopened. 
* er ort Emergency—The _agricul- 
tural Midwest and Northwest also ‘will 
suffer most from the October-November 
car squeeze, but other areas will feel 
the kickback as cars are diverted to the 
grain states, 

And industrial districts have their 
own troubles. Big movements of coal 
and ore, after settlement of the steel 
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and coal strikes, have put a strain on 
ba Hat cars and open tops of all sorts. 
e More New Ones—Delivery of new 
cars, stymied by material shortages, has 
picked up. The car shops turned out 
4,400 cars in August against an average 
of 3,000 a month in the first half of the 
year. ODT estimates that September 
production jumped to roughly 7,000 
cars. 

e Short Breather—After Thanksgiving, 
things should ease up a little. The har- 
vest will be in by then. Ore movements 
by rail from the Great Lakes ports will 
end when the navigation closes, and so 
will the heavy coal movements intended 
for transhipment to lake carriers. Pre- 
Christmas shipments of finished goods 
will be starting to taper off. 

According to ODT estimates, the car 
supply will continue tight even then, 
and the breathing spell—such as it is— 
will be short. 

Trafic will begin picking up after 
the first of the year, and by next spring 
carloadings will be booming again. ODT 
Director Johnson predicts that it will be 
two years before the roads can get de- 


livery on enough cars to put them in. 


comfortable shape. 

e Earnings Down—The roads themselves 
are worrying not only about getting 
new cars but also about paying for them. 
Although the carriers have been working 
their heads off this year, their profit 
showing will be the most dismal in years 
(page 115). 

Estimated net income of Class I rail- 
roads in the first eight months of 1946 
was only $55,000,000. For the same 
period last year, it was $444,000,000. 


Into a gap on a railroad bridge goes a 
100-ft. aluminum test span—a light- 
weight unit with which Alcoa hopes 
to crash still another steel domain. 


Bridge Experiment 


Alcoa builds railroad span 
entirely of aluminum in test to 
find how light metal compares 
with steel in such structures. 


The aluminum industry again has 

served notice that it intends to cut 
into the market traditionally dominated 
by steel. Last month, with appropriate 
fanfare, the Aluminum Co. of America 
set into place near its Massena (N. Y.) 
plant a 100-ft. railroad bridge span, 
fabricated of aluminum down to the 
last rivet. The heaviest New York Cen- 
tral locomotives, it is asserted, won't 
faze the shiny new wonder. 
e Specifications—Each of the two girders 
that make up the principal members 
of the span is aluminum, 120 in. deep 
by 7 in. thick, with 8x6x#-in. flange 
angles and j3-in.-thick cover plates. 
Cross-frames, diagonals, and _ stiffeners 
are of smaller angles and T-sections. 
All shapes and plates are made of a 
high-strength aluminum alloy desig- 
nated 14 S-T. 

The span was assembled and com- 
pletely riveted, with aluminum alloy 
A17S-T rivets driven cold, in a Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. shop. When completed, 
the span was shipped on flatcars to 
Massena, where it w4s picked up in one 
piece and set on prepared piers (illustra- 
tion below). Significantly, the erection 
derrick that set the complete aluminum 
span was able to handle only one of the 
two steel-plate girders that make up 
comparable steel spans of the same 
bridge. Crossframes and diagonals of 
the steel spans had to be installed and 
riveted later from swinging scaffolds. 

The aluminum span was built as part 

of a long-range development policy, long 
followed by Alcoa, of establishing proto 
types for study—in this case a bridge 
in an exposed location under normal 
rail traffic loads. 
e Cost Comparison—Cost of the 100-ft. 
span was not given, but a guess is that 
it might come to about 35¢ a lb., com- 
pared with 8¢ to 10¢ for a comparable 
steel structure. On the basis of 53,000 
Ib. weight for the aluminum span, and 
128,000 Ib. for steel, the price differen- 
tial is still heavily in favor of steel for 
normal fixed bridges. However, for 
movable bridges, and other structures 
where weight or resistance to corrosion 
is important Alcoa feels it has a highly 
salable item. 


FTC ORDER CONTESTED 


The cease and desist order entered 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
this week brought from the company 
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RECONVERSION PROGRESS 


Output of electric irons, vacuum cleaners, tires 
are ahead of the peacetime rate, but automo- 
biles, refrigerators, sewing machines lag behind. 


Peace-time Rote 


75 100 
July 1946 as percent of peace-time rate 


* Production, all others are shipments 


PEAK IN CORPORATE PROFITS 


Though corporate profits before taxes are 
down sharply from the wartime peak... 
30 30 


ANNUAL RATES 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 
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taxes are down even more, due to repeal 
of the excess profits tax. 
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Result: Profits after taxes are at an 
all-time high. 
20 


ANNUAL RATES 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 
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Many businessmen and economists have been quick to 
challenge some of the conclusions stated by the latest 
quarterly report issued by the Office of War Mobilization 
& Reconversion. There is little quarrel, however, with 
the contention that employment is at a record high 
despite unprecedented strikes which threatened to 
strangle production earlier this year (chart, page 19). 
There isn’t too much argument with the figures showing 


that many reconversion industries are producing more 
units than before the war (above, left). Some critics 
deflate the statement that production of private industry 
is at a new peacetime high of $172 billion by pointing 
out that a large part of the total is made up of higher 
prices rather than volume. But the real howl is over the 
statement that profits are the highest ever (above, right). 
“Who's getting them?” rises as a coast-to-coast chorus. 


an appeal to the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago. FTC ordered 
the company to reclassify four gas- 
oline wholesalers as retailers, and to 
increase the price on that portion of 
their total purchases which the job- 
bers resell through their own service 
stations (BW—Aug.17’46,p7). 

Most jobbers who are equipped to ac- 
cept and store gasoline in bulk deliv- 
cries of tank car lots also own and 
operate one or more retail service sta- 
tions, in addition to their principal 
business of serving other wholesalers, 
retailers, and large consumers. Refin- 
ers sell to these jobbers in tank car 
lots of tank car prices. 

FTC objects to retail stations owned 
by jobbers being able to buy gasoline 
cheaper than can other retailers— 
even though the jobber owner actually 
performs a wholesale function in serv- 
ing his own stations. 

By the cease and desist order, Stand- 
ard must charge these jobbers tank 
wagon prices for that gallonage of gas- 
oline which the jobbers’ own stations 
resell at retail. It may not sell to such 
a jobber at all unless the jobber sells to 
all retailers at the same price at which 
Standard sells to any retailer. 


The company’s appeal is based chiefly 
on two points: (1) It is impossible to 
ascertain what a jobber does with the 
gasoline it sells him, and (2) it would 
be illegal to enter into the price- 
maintenance agreements which are im- 
plicit in the FTC order. 


What No Stamps? 


Important guests of the Brown 

Palace Hotel in Denver find this 
unique nicety to please them: per- 
sonalized stationery in their rooms 
on arrival. 
@ Manager Harry Anholt picks 
names of guests for this special 
service from the daily reservation 
list; the paper and envelopes are 
printed the night before in the 
Hotel's printing shop, and the 
cellophane parcel is laid on the 
guest’s desk before he arrives. Re- 
turn address, of course, is the 
Brown Palace. 

The hotel reports this bit of 
goodwill gets remarkable results— 
if the important guest doesn’t 
cancel at the last minute. 


GROCERY CHAIN MERGER 


American Stores Co., already one of 
the top grocery chains in the Middle 
Atlantic States, is fanning out into 
New England. Acquisition of the Grand 
Union Co. chain, announced this weck, 
will give American outlets in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut and 
strengthen its position in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

In taking over Grand Union, Ameti- 
can will add 320 units to its string, 
which consisted of 1,964 stores at the 
end of 1945. Grand Union also brings 
into the merger a system of direct-to- 
home, wagon-route retailing that oper 
ates in 39 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Holders of the 222,507 outstanding 
shares of Grand Union common will be 
paid off with approximately 306,000 
shares of American Stores common on 
a basis of 1% shares of American for 
each share of Grand Union, Completion 
of the merger depends on approval by 
the stockholders of both firms. 

American’s sales volume in 1945 ran 
around $220,000,000. Grand Union 
chalked up $55,000,000 in its fiscal year 
ended last March. 
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High-Test Competition 
Ethyl Corp.’s basic patents run out the end of next year. 


Du Pont, which for years has produced antiknock fluid for distribu- 
tion by Ethyl, plans to enter the field on its own. 


After 22 years as the sole marketer 
of the ethyl antiknock fluid that has 
made possible the development of the 
modern high compression gasoline en- 

inc for automobiles and airplanes, 
Ethyl Corp. is going to have competi- 
tion. 

e Patent Expires—On Dec. 30, 1947, 
the last of Ethyl Corp.’s basic patents— 
the “use” patent covering the employ- 
ment of ethyl fluid’s antiknock value in 
engines—will expire. On that same date 
the contract under which E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. for years has been 
making part of the ethyl fluid sold by 
Ethyl Corp. also expires. 

And sometime in 1948 du Pont will 
begin marketing its own antiknock mix- 
tures containing tetraethyl lead (BW— 
Oct.5'46,p58). 
¢ Other Competition?—Whcether other 
serious competitors will appear, once 
the patent bars are down, is anyone’s 
guess. Ethyl Corp. is guessing in the 
negative. Du Pont is the only outsider 
now making ethyl fluid, and Ethyl be- 
lieves the odds are against anyone else 
investing millions of dollars in facilities 
necessary to produce the antiknock com- 
pound. 

On the other hand, there’s always the 
possibility that one of the other big 
chemical companies might be interested. 


Also, a major refiner, mindful of the 
fact that Ethyl Corp. is owned 50% by 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)—the other 
50% is owned by General Motors Corp. 
—might decide to build its own plant. 

e Plays No Favorites—This possibility, 
however, is scouted by many in the in- 
dustry. As an indication of what may be 
expected in the future, they point to 
Ethyl Corp.’s traditional ironclad policy 
against showing any favoritism to its 
two stockholders, considering them 
“just a coupte of customers.” 

e Du Pont’s Advantage—Du Pont, on 
the other hand, is in an ideal position 
to offer Ethyl Corp. hot competition. 
Du Pont’s experience in this field dates 
back to 1923, before Ethyl Corp. ex- 
isted. 

Ethyl fluid was developed by General 
Motors, which contracted with du Pont 
to make the tetraethyl lead. ‘Then, when 
Standard of New Jersey came up with a 
superior manufacturing process, G.M. 
and Standard teamed to form Ethyl 
Corp. That was in 1924. Du Pont con- 
tinued to make the stuff for the new 
company, even after Ethyl Corp. erected 
its own plant at Baton Rouge, La., in 
1936. Today du Pont’s capacity is half 
that of Ethyl’s. 

e What It Is—Ethyl fluid is a mixture 
of tetraethyl lead, ethylene dibromide, 


ethylene dichloride, kerosene, and dye. 
Du Pont makes the tetraethyl lead, 
blends it with the other ingredients, and 
turns the finished product over to Ethy! 
for distribution to refiners for mixing 
with gasoline in proportions of 3 c.c. to 
3 c.c. per gallon. Cost is 18/100 of 1¢ 
per c.c.—another deterrent to indiscrimi- 
nate competition. 

Du Pont, therefore, has the plant (at 

Deepwater, N. J.), the know-how, and, 
of course, its large corporate sales organ- 
ization. It plans to expand its operations 
in the whole field of petroleum addi- 
tives, in which it is already extensively 
engaged. And gasoline antiknock mix- 
tures can represent a substantial item 
in this expansion. 
e Quicker Profits—Those who wonder 
why du Pont should want to compete 
with a company in which it holds an 
indirect 11% interest (du Pont owns 
22.7% of General Motors’ common 
stock) get two possible answers: It 
doesn’t want any monopoly charges 
tossed at it, and it probably figures it 
can do a lot better financially making 
and selling the stuff itself than it can 
waiting around for General Motors’ 
dividends. 


USED CAR DEALERS UNITE 


With an eye on the day when public 
resentment against black market goug- 
ing may backfire against legitimate 
dealers, leaders in the used car trade 
met last week in Chicago to form a 
national association. Attending were 
representatives of 3,500 dealers from 
31 states. 

The first step in seeking greater pub- 
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Something new in the aquatic line: Gray Marine Motor Co.’s “hydropulsion” 
boat gives a preview demonstration of how to get along without a propeller. 


lic confidence will be promulgation of a 
code of ethics and trade standards. 

The new association will be modeled 
after the powerful National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., which speaks for new car 
dealers. Local groups will be formed 
in all major cities. 

The association will cooperate with 
OPA to stamp out black markets and 
overceiling sales, its organizers declared, 
but a major aim is decontrol of used 
car prices as soon as practical. In the 
meantime, the group will try for OPA 
modification of used car ceilings to give 
dealers a better break than the present 
25% spread allowed between “as is” 
and “warranted” prices. On many cars, 
reconditioning costs may take the en- 
tire 25%. 

Only sour note in the association’s 
launching: On the day of the meeting, 
OPA named the president of the local 
Chicago group in a treble-damage suit 
for alleged overceiling sales. 


AUTO MEN OUT FOR SCRAP 


Alarmed by a shortage of steel which 
last week forced a 41% cut in Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s October schedules, the auto 
industry is pushing its nationwide drive 
for scrap. Auto makers are urging their 
dealers to clean out scrap iron from 
their garages and get it to dealers. 

Enthusiastic response has been re- 
ported from some sections. A Packard 
dealer in McKeesport, Pa., bought large 
newspaper space asking the public to 
turn in basement scrap accumulations. 
In North Carolina, a Chrysler dealer 
offered to drive a truckload of scrap to 
the factory, if that would help. 

Nearly all presidents of passenger car 
companies have journeyed to Pittsburgh 
in recent weeks to plead for steel sheets. 
They were told that scrap and facilities 
shortages are holding tp production, 
that Civilian Production Administration 
priorities are taking a wholesale chunk 
of sheets and other shapes, and that the 
outlook will remain dark for at least 
three or four months. 


Jet Boat Engine 


Gray Marine powerplant 
uses water-propulsion system. 
Test craft do well in marshy 
areas, are highly maneuverable. 


Propellerless_ propulsion for small 
boats, using water instead of gases as 
the propelling agent, was demonstrated 
this week when Gray Marine Motor Co., 
Detroit, cautiously lifted a corner of 
the veil over its new “hydropulsion” 
marine powerplant. 

Details will not be revealed for some 


Costly Arithmetic 


Many dealers in the low-priced 
auto field look with considerable 
misgiving on manufacturers’ con- 
fidence that higher prices of new 
cars Offer little threat to their mar- 
kets (BW—Oct.5'46,p15). ‘They 
base their forebodings on the 
arithmetic of time payments. 

e ‘The lowest-priced car on the 
market now costs in Chicago or 
Cleveland around $1,200 plus ex- 
tras. The fellow with a $500 trade- 
in must have $700 cash to buy to- 
day’s car or else he must finance 
that balance. With financing 
charges and insurance, his month- 
ly payments will run close to $55 
over the 15-month period allowed 
under Regulation W. If he gets 
only $300 for his trade-in, the 
monthly payment goes above $65. 

Many persons who used to buy 
new cars in the lower brackets and 
who easily managed the prewar 
— payments of $25 to $35 a 
month find themselves unable to 
squeeze $55 or $65 out of the 
budget. ‘These folks will have to 
buy a used car or do without. 


time, but company engineers reported 
that the device consists of a compact 
engine linked to a hydraulic unit which 
drives a stream of water out under the 
boat through a nozzle, pushing the 
vessel ahead. 

e Self-Floaters—Responding to manipu- 
lation of the nozzle, the demonstration 
boats made sharp turns to port and star- 
board, and reversed direction almost 
equally rapidly. They performed sur- 
prisingly well in marshy waters—largely 
because there. is no propeller to get 
fouled. Boats equipped with the new 
powerplants also showed the unusual 
attribute of being able to float them- 
selves off beaches when the nozzle was 
directed under the grounded portion of 
the hull. 

Gray Marine, a division of Continen- 

tal Motors Corp., believes that the big 
application for its new development will 
be in small installations, replacing both 
inboard and outboard motors. But some 
engineering details remain to be com- 
pleted, and mass production is some 
distance away. 
e Originator—The device was originated 
by Kennan Hanley, Prospect, Ohio, who 
has concentrated much of his work in 
the past on high-velocity pumps for fire 
fighting equipment. Hanley and others 
pointed out that the Gray hydropulsion 
unit differs markedly from British devel- 
opments which employ gas propulsion 
to drive boats. 


NEW CRUDE PIPELINES 


To meet increasing demands for 
crude oil in the southwest, the Texas 
Co. is constructing three new pipelines. 
A portion of the lines will replace ex- 
isting facilities that are of inadequate 
capacity. 

One line will be a 60-mi., 16-in. 
carrier from the West Columbia field 
to Houston, capacity 90,000  bbl.; 
another will be an 80-mi., 22-in. carrier 
connecting Houston, Port Arthur, and 
Port Neches, capacity 160,000 bbl.; 
the third will be a 440-mi., 20-in. carrier 
from Midland, Tex., to Cushing, Okla., 
capacity 150,000 bbl. 

Texas Pipe Line Co., Texaco sub- 
sidiary, is building the lines. 


MARINE HOTEL SCUTTLED 


Chicago took a housing blow on the 
chin last week. One of its newest 
“hotels” was towed away. The S. S. City 
ot Grand Rapids, which, docked at the 
Michigan Avenue bridge, had been do- 
ing a flourishing business as a floating 
inn (BW-—Sept.28’46,p20), was pulled 
off to a winter berth. 

The venture in water-based hostelry 
collapsed because operation costs— 
especially to heat staterooms as the 
nights got chilly—ran too high to make 
it pay. 
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Ford's Year of Decision 


Out to regain its former position as No. 1 auto maker, 
the company is undergoing a complete metamorphosis. Henry 
Ford Il, now the undisputed boss, is rebuilding from the top down. 


Long before the automobile industry 
was released from its role as chief sup- 
plier of arms for America, plans were 
afoot in all Detroit plants to reconvert 
pell-mell to greater-than-ever peacetime 
production. 

Even for companies swinging back 
into action with all old hands on deck, 
the job was no cinch in this highly com- 
petitive field. 

For Ford Motor Co. the shift was still 

more complex, since the giant enterprise 
of River Rouge had a new helmsman 
who had to steer a course and recruit 
a crew at the same time. 
e New Men and New Policies—Now the 
Ford company has wound up its first 
year under the stewardship of Henry 
Ford II, third of the auto building line 
(cover) At its advent, the second year 
appears to offer greater hazards, greater 
opportunities. 

Ford’s administrative organization 
from top to bottom, already drastically 
different from what it was in 1945, is 
still in transition. Policies for the near 
term and the long term are being pro- 
gressively laid down. New men and new 
minds must be meshed quickly. 

Young Ford (29 years old) figures 
that the company’s complete makeover 
may require until 1950 to complete. He 
hopes to do it sooner. His competitors 
may force it. 

e Anomaly of the Industry—When the 
billion-dollar company ended its prewar 
automobile production, it was an 


anomaly in its industry. Henry Ford the 
Elder had built and sold more autos 
than any other maker. But their design 
and merchandising had failed, on the 
basis of sales, to keep pace with the 
times. 

The production brilliance which had 
always characterized River Rouge still 
existed. But the company was handi- 
capped by internal friction and lack of 
clear delineations of authority. Liaison 
between departments was sketchy. De- 
cisions were largely on a basis of day-to- 
day expediency. 

The sharpening effects of the neces- 
sity of making money had been missing 
for many years. In one respect, the en- 
terprise was a backdrop for the ideals 
and special interests of founder Henry 
Ford—research into soybeans, plastics, 
and antibiotics; ownership and develop- 
ment of raw materials sources; acquisi- 
tion of village industries, boats, tire- 
making facilities, even a railroad for a 
time. 

The criterion was largely whether 

lord himself believed a project innately 
worthwhile, not whether it contributed 
to company growth or iticome. 
e Gigantic Task—When Henry Ford II 
succeeded to the presidency held by his 
late father, Edsel Ford, he was given a 
free hand by his grandfather to operate 
as he chose. His mother, an important 
owner and then a company director, 
used her influence to clear the path for 
him. 


BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


Though abandoned for 1947 
(BW—Sep.2’46,p41), a light car 
still definitely is on the Ford pro- 
gram. The company’s engineering 
research section, headed by Wil- 
liam S. James, is hard at work on 
a satisfactory design. James was 
Studebaker’s chief engineer and 
recently served as president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


So he began on the self-imposed job 

of rebuilding the Ford concern, one of 
the most gigantic ever to confront an 
American executive. 
e Search for Talent—For the first time 
in its history, the company is looking in 
every direction outside for administra- 
tive talent. It has bought brains where- 
ever it could find them, holding out not 
only money but also a potent lure—a 
chance of getting into a competitive 
battle. 

Even the alert automotive crowd in 

dynamic Detroit has found it hard to 
keep track of the executive changes 
during the first years of the new regime. 
There no longer exists the famous round 
table where Henry Ford, Harry Bennett, 
Charles Sorensen, and a few others 
made detailed plans as well as large ones 
each noon. 
e Man Who Listens—At the top of to- 
day’s organizational pyramid is Henry 
Ford II. Husky, handsome, and quiet, 
the eldest member of the third genera- 
tion of the motor family has won hon- 
est respect in Detroit for the way he 
conducts himself and the way he has 
absorbed a remarkable amount of in- 
dustry knowledge. 

He lets his circle of top executives do 


The Ford plant at Dearborn: the sprawling industrial headquarters of a sprawling industrial empire. 
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the specialized thinking, challenges 
them when he thinks they are wrong, 
and bows to their judgments when their 
arguments are solid. 
@ One Objective—Under Ford ranks 
Ernest Breech, a key man in both the 
policy and the administrative sides of 
the business. Breech left his top paying 
job as president of Bendix (BW—May 
25°46, p36) because he “likes a good 
scrap.” How he came to Ford’s notice 
is not in the record, but it is of note 
that Ernest Kanzler, uncle ‘of Ford and 
canny chairman of Universal-C. I. T. 
Credit Corp., sits on the Bendix board 
where he could watch Breech operate. 
The departments, divisions, and bu- 
reaus which function under Breech have 
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a unified objective—to put Ford Motor 
Co. back on top of the auto industry. 
At the plant level that means making 
the workers more contented. At the ma- 
chine level it means doing the job more 
simply. At the merchandising level it 
means selling more cars and trucks. At 
the top po licy level it often means flavor- 
ing all these practical aims with a social 
consciousness and letting the world 
know about it 
e House in Order—To move into the 
postwar race, Ford first had to put its 
—— plant in order. That job was 
1anded to Mead L. Bricker, who ran 
Willow Run during the war and was 
superintendent at River Rouge during 
the record production days of the 20’s. 
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Bricker has considerably revamped 
the company’s facilities. A score of out- 
lying plants, most of which operated on 
a skeleton basis since the 20’s, have 
been sold. When new plants under con- 

struction come in, capacity will have 
been raised to about 8,000 units a day 
against a current 6,635. Employment 
will peak at 140,000, against 129,000 
now 

Operations are being divisionalized 
as never before. When new plants are 
completed at Atlanta and St Louis, 16 
factories will assemble Fords Highland 
Park, pre-1920 company headquarters, 
is being devoted exclusively to truck, 
bus, and tractor output. 

Lincoln-Mercury manufacturing has 
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HERE TODAY 


the great new 1947 /ZZozize Unit Heater Line 


The most 


beautiful unit heaters 


A 


vw 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY 
23 Models — the most popular type 
of unit heater for general industrial 
and commercial applications. Patent- 
ed Modine center tappings permit 
direct-from-pipe-line suspension for 


ever developed 


VERTICAL DELIVERY 


16 Models — designed for overhead 
installation, up near ceilings of high 
bays to clear plant production equip- 
ment, or at low levels as in stores 
and offices. Delivers large volume of 


NEW POWER-THROW 


8 Models — a new type of draw- 
through horizontal delivery unit heat- 
er designed for specialized industrial 
applications. Powerful, scouring jet 
action provides ‘‘long distance” pene- 


low cost, fast installation. air at even temperatures. 


Three Distinct Types — to meet the challenge of today’s complex heating 
requirements! Never before has propeller unit heater design been so 
closely adapted to the expanding applications of unit heating . . . or to 
the critical requirements of unit heater application engineers! In this new 
1947 line, Modine now gives you three separate and distinct types, devel- 
oped as a matching, integrated line with 47 basic capacities . . . designed 
to meet the space heating needs of practically all modern industrial and 
commercial buildings. Modern styling and beautiful color treatment of all 
models opens a broad new range of installation opportunities. Advanced 
design features improve heating performance . . . lengthen service life . . 

offer greater versatility of application. If you're planning to heat a new 
plant or store, investigate the Modine line. For complete information, see the 
“Where To Buy It’’ section of your phone book, or send in coupon below. 


* 


UNIT HEATERS 


tration in hard-to-heat areas. 


Tear out coupon 
Send for complete™ 
Catalog is 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1740 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Yes! I want all the facts about 
the great, new 1947 Modine Unit Heater 
Line. Please send me your new catalog 


Position 


Company 


pron 


No jack-of-all-trades, the hen. 
She specializes. Eggs and eggs 
alone are her line, and in her line 
she’s a terrific perfectionist. 


SPROCKET CHAINS and sprocket 
chains alone are our business. 


We also are specialists — and 
even, we like to think, per- 
fectionists. At Union Chain 
every manjack eats, sleeps 
and lives sprocket chains. No 
sidelines. Just sprocket chains. 
That explains why more and 
more manufacturers, well 
aware of the economical, ef- 
ficient, trouble-free perform- 
ance of sprocket chains for 
power transmission and ma- 
terials handling, are bring- 
ing their problems to us at 
Union Chain. 


THE UNION CHAIN AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Chain Specialists Since 1913 


All types of steel chains and 
sprockets for the transmission of 
power and the conveying and 
handling of materials. 


UnioN 


Gains 


Union Finished Steel 
Conveyer Chains are 
built to A.S.A. stand- 
ards; can be furnished 
‘with either standard di- 
‘ameter rollers or lar; 

rollers; with a wide 
variety of attachments, 
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been separated from the Yord opera- 
tion. General manager of the division, is 
T. W. Skinner. Working by his side is 
Henry’s younger brother, Benson Ford, 
who probably will head the division one 
day. New Lincoln-Mercury plants are 
now building at Los Angeles and Metu- 
chen, N. J., to bolster the Detroit out- 
ut. 

> halen Relations—Making Ford shops 
a better place to work in is the function 
of the industrial relations division, 
headed by John S. Bugas, onetime FBI 
chief in Detroit and young newcomer to 
Ford (BW—Jul.20’46,p19): 

Once this department made its deci- 
sions from day to day. Now, however, 
—— is definitely long term. 

at is why Henry Ford II speaks 
of “human engineering” as often as he 
does in his public utterances. It is why 
the Bugas department has a new and 
growing research section, which may be 
inquiring today about the worth of em- 
ployee pension plans (to be sought by 
the C.I.0. United Auto Workers in the 
next negotiations with the company) or 
about the proper diet for workers. 
e Selling—Merchandising has also un- 
dergone a metamorphosis. Today’s sell- 
ing is no’ problem, but tomorrow’s will 
be. 

Ford is expressing its refurbished 
ideas in unusual advertising—neon- 
lighted dirigibles, television broadcasts, 
ultrabeautiful crystal ball billboards, and 
radio chants to “bring your Ford home” 
for repairs. 

Saleswise, the country has been di- 

vided into 33 districts by John R. Davis, 
a former regional manager. In those dis- 
tricts Davis has 6,000 Ford dealers. 
The Lincoln-Mercury division has 1,000 
dealers, who eventually will be sepa- 
rated into two dealer bodies. 
e Engineering—Ford’s engineering de- 
partment has been significantly re- 
vamped. Work now stems from H. T. 
Youngren, prewar chief engineer of the 
Olds Motor Division of General Motors 
and later chief of engineering develop- 
ment at Borg-Warner. 

Working in close contact with 

Youngren’s people is the first formally 
conceived engineering research section 
in Ford. 
e Finance—The prewar Ford Motor Co. 
may have known less about how it made 
money—and lost it—than any other ma- 
jor enterprise in the world. 

Now, the company realizes it must 
know how and where it stands finan- 
cially if it is to stay and grow in busi- 
ness. Even Ford could not stand many 
a of the operational losses which 
ed OPA to grant it “hardship” price 
increases (BW—Sep.21’46,p48). 

This activity is fcaied by Lewis D. 
Crusoe, director of the planning and 
control division, who brings to Ford his 
experience as controller of the G.M. 
Fisher divisions and a member of Fish- 


PLOWING WITHOUT BIAS 


A spill-proof tractor with wheels that 
adjust to the contours of the land is 
one man’s answer to the hazards of 
hillside plowing. On slopes a gear de- 
vice automatically drops the lower 
wheel, raises the other one, while the 
tractor and driver maintain their 
status quo. Inventor L. C. Burton of 
Akron, Ohio, a one-time automobile 
mechanic, hopes to set up his own 
plant to make the machine. 


er’s operations committee. Herman 
Moekel, as vice-president in charge of 
finance, knows profits and pay points 
from 33 years of experience with Ford 
and has ready answers on facts and fig- 
utes of that sort. 
e Purchasing—The purchasing depart- 
ment has been face-lifted since it was 
taken over by Albert J. Browning as 
vice-president in charge (BW —Apr.27’ 
46,p18). Brig. Gen. Browning was the 
Army’s top purchasing man in World 
War II. 
e Export—Watching worldwide opera- 
tions is R. I. Roberge, general manager 
of the international division. Roberge 
since 1913 has been actively identified 
with the establishment of Ford foreign 
plants and foreign dealer arrangements. 
e Public Relations—Underlying and 
overlapping these manifold activities is 
a newly activated department of infor- 
mation, reporting directly to Henry 
Ford II. ‘That means, in the growing 
tradition of American big business, a 
formalized public relations section aided 
by outside counsel (BW —Mar.30'46, 
p26). Ford draws heavily on such out- 
siders as Elmo Roper and Earl Newsom. 
The Ford News Bureau keeps close 
tab on what goes on in the Rouge plant, 
doesn’t hesitate to furnish any wanted 
facts, sits in Of interviews, and gives 
clearance before any Ford official, from 
the boss on down, speaks. 
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Do it with 
one writing! 


Read how Mimeograph brand 
die-impressed stencils speed paper work 
production for food chains, drug chains, 
factory systems, routines, methods. 


As many copies as you need on the kinds of forms 
you want to use—and from a single writing— 
that’s the big speed-up Mimeograph brand die- 
impressed stencils give to paper work production. 
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Then all your typists have to do is add the variable, 
fill-in material by typewriter. 


It’s as simple and easy as that! You don’t have to wait 
for preprinted forms. One proofreading is enough, for all 
copies are identical. And all copies are easy to read, 
clear, black-and-white — won’t fade even with hard 
handling. 

For complete details and expert assistance, write 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 720 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Llinois. 


OMeE Send for more information 
on Mimeograph brand die-impressed 
stencils—how they speed production, 
save money, and simplify control of 
paper work systems and procedures. 
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Food chains have lists of produce die-impressed into 
Mimeograph brand stencil sheets, leaving space for 
daily price changes. Drug chains make similar forms 
for “in-and-out” inventory control. Factories set up a 
complete paper work control system with ruled forms 


and headings already stencilized. 


The completed form and variable information are pro- 
duced together in one operation on the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1146 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send me a copy of your new folder, ““Mimeograph 


Die-lmpressed Stencils.” 


COPYRIGHT 1946, 


Mimeograph brand duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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_ EXTRACTS 
_ CERAMICS 
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PRESERVATIVES 


Alberta’s production is 
the greatest in Canada - 
her reserves the greatest 
in the world. 


— -QAtpeRtas miners of bituminous 
and sub-bituminous COAL im. produced 
nearly 8 million tons in 1945... RESERVES 
are estimated at 46 Billion tons... Production 
of NATURAL GAS%() ())¥ is 702 of the en- 
tire Canadian total; some 28% Billion cu.ft. of 
gas are produced yearly from more than 400 
wells 


= Thus practically unlimited 
supplies of COAL & GAS... for heat, power 


and raw material sources... are available for 


new industries _ =p in Alberta... 


For as many years ahead as man can hope to plan, Alberta 


_ will have practically unlimited supplies of low-cost coal and 


industrial natural gas at the cheapest rates on the continent. 
Thus industries needing coai or gas should give serious con- 
sideration to Alberta as a site for industrial expansion. Sunny 
Alberta is the destiny child of tomorrow — and Alberta has 


what your business needs. 


CHEAP FUEL, POWER, HEAT 
ABUNDANT NATURAL RESOURCES 
INTELLIGENT LABOR LEGISLATION 
RAPIDLY GROWING POPULATION 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR OPPORTUNITY # ALBERTA 


By Its Bootstraps 


To improve its competitive 
position, Willys attempts to sell 
bankers on earnings prospects, 
plans to introduce new models. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., has 
launched a two-way drive to lift itself 
from the comparatively obscure posi- 
tion among auto makers that it occu- 
pied before the war. 

Financially, the company is trying to 
convince the financial community that 
it is a profitable enterprise, and hence 
that its securities are a good investment. 
To improve its competitive sales posi- 
tion, it plans to introduce a new sedan 
and a coupe, to supplement the jeep and 
the station wagon that are now in pro- 
duction. 

e First Move—The start of this drive, 
last week, was largely centered on the 
financial angle. “Institutional Day” at 
the plant in Toledo was attended more 
by bankers and industrialists, interested 
in studying Willys as an investment 
and a sales outlet for parts, than by 
newsmen interested in writing about 
the company’s forthcoming passenger 
car. 

e From Missouri—The bankers’ atti- 
tude was largely “show me.” Last 
June Willys floated an issue of 155,145 
$100-par preferred shares. By the first 
of this month, public disinterest had 
pushed the market price down to $60 
a share, with the underwriters still 
estimated to be holding 75% of the 


In a challenging mood, James D. 
Mooney, Willys-Overland president, 
is out to sell the bankers and the pub- 
lic on his prospects—and product. 
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| Steel men know that eg hydrogen 
ee causes porosity...other more obscure , 
itself defects...weakens the strength of elec- “Argon Flushing” Is the Answer 
posi- ‘tric furnace steels. Flushing out the Airco technicians soon realiged that 
peur hydrogen with an inert gas seemed the —- was the gas the steel industry was 
best solution. But what gas? Nitrogen’... looking for. It is insoluble in steel... 
ig to Carbon Dioxide?...Carbon Monoxide?... unreactive...and not only rids the 
that Chlorine?...Helium?...Each was tried... molten metal of hydrogen, but floats 
ence each had its drawbacks. And, in the the finely disseminated particles of slag, 
ent. meanwhile, Airco’s research staff was oxides, and other foreign matter to the 
DOsi- bending every effort to solve the problem. surface as well. 
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out Airco—producers of Argon, Oxy- 
iger gen and other industrial gases—will 
continue to contribute to new and 
atti- better ways of steel production ... 
Last not only in the direct application 
145 2 of various gases but also in the cre- 
first ation and development of the tools 
had “4 of the future. 
$60 Ps Airco’s Technical Sales Division 
still “a is at the call of steel men in apply- 
the ing Airco processes in the solution 
of their problems. For additional 


information, get in touch with your 
nearest Airco office or write: Air 
Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Company, Houston 


Sat . 1, Texas. 


iuco) AIR REDUCTION 
i Offices in All Principal Cities 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN OXYACETYLENE METHODS FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


VARI-TYPER’ 


cuts costs on 


@ savings of 30% to 63g onprint- —™ 
i ing and duplicating costs are 
reported from the thousands of 
firms now using VARI-TYPER. Con- 
] sider these facts: 


@ One VARI-TYPER* composes in any modern 


language--inawide range of type styles 
and sizes. 


@ Your office typist can operate it! 


@ VARI-TYPER gets up to twice as much 
text on a single sheet as a standard 
Office typewriter. 


@ A VARI-TYPER job is often finished 
before first proofs on a type-set job 
could be submitted. 


Bavestigate versatile vARI- 
TYPER--the new business tool 
that does work that looks 
like printing but costs far 
less! te, FREE 
illustrated booklet - 16 
three-color pages of 
VARI-TYPER facts 
Write Dept. BW: 10. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat.On. & 
foreign countries. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


Send me booklet “ VARI-TYPER, A New 
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Big gun in Willys-Overland’s production and sales campaign, which will get in 
full swing next year, is the new sedan—today still in.the mockup stage. 


offering and squirming under their 
losses (page 54). 

Apparently, the chief aim of “Insti- 

tutional Day” was to destroy the bad 
impression caused by that situation. 
James D. Mooney, Willys president, 
showed the financial men voluminous 
charts and figures indicating that the 
company was just beginning real post- 
war production, and that worthwhile 
profits lie ahead. 
e Profit in ’46?—Although final figures 
aren’t available yet, officials believe the 
company did a little better than break 
even in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
even though five months of the year 
saw rapper | no output. Income tax 
refunds will help the report. 

The company hopes to earn around 

$10,000,000 next year, that is if no 
large-scale production obstacles are en- 
countered. 
@ Jeep Peak—Jeep production, the visi- 
tors were told, is now close to peak 
schedules—350 to 400 units a day. 
About 53,000 of them have been built 
thus far. 

Output projections call for a decline 

after this year—the inference being that 
the backlog of demand in the civilian 
jeep market has been fairly well satis- 
fied. 
e New Entries—Also outlined in the 
charts was a pattern of production for 
the two new vehicles which Willys 
will introduce next year. The sedan 
is scheduled to get into production 
in May, the coupe in August. The 
company hopes to produce—and sell— 
25,000 sedans a month, operating the 
plant on two shifts. 

Opinion on the new sedan, shown 
in a full-scale mockup partly built of 
wood, was generally favorable. The car 
is larger than the prewar Willys. It is 


— 


powered by a 6-cylinder engine, on 
which development began shortly be- 
fore the was and boasts individual 
wheel-suspension. , 

This car, Mooney told newsmen, will 

sell “competitively” with other auto- 
mobiles which dominate the popular 
markets. There was an inference that 
its price would be lower than those of 
Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth, inas- 
much as the car is smaller—built on 
104-in. wheelbase—and is also lighter- 
powered. 
e Station Wagon Goal—Output of 
Willys’ new steel-bodied station wagon 
started a few months ago, has reached 
60 a day. The goal is 300 daily. Fac- 
tory list price is $1,337, or $1,447 with 
overdrive. 


OFFERS GLASS PATENTS 


In an unusual move, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. of Toledo has offered 
for nonexclusive licensing 181 patents 
relating to the manufacture and applica- 
tion of glass fiber. The company owns 
a large portion of the patents in the 
field. 

Twenty-four are offered royalty-free. 
These cover fibrous glass applications 
and are available on payment of a $5 
fee. The remaining 157 patents cover 
methods of manufacture, and presum- 
ably would be offered on a royalty basis 
not exceeding 5% of net cost of produc- 
tion. 

Speculation is that the company, 
knowing the growing applications of 
fibrous glass in insulation, high-strength 
plastics, filters, frozen food insulation, 
and numerous other fields, sees royal- 
ties as a good source of income. And 
the burden of capital investment would 
rest on the licensees 
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DOWCLENE 


SYNTHETIC SOLVENTS DIVISION 


>> IN TODAY’S DRY CLEANING! 


There is indeed much to admire in today’s dry cleaning. Public thanks are due the 
dry cleaners of America for such splendid service in restoring well-worn wardrobes to renewed useful- 
ness at a time when it is still difficult to buy all the clothes needed. Modern methods are preserving the 
original colors and sparkle of delicate fabrics. Garments you had grown weary of wearing return so 
fresh and appealing, you welcome them like new-found friends. Dresses, suits, coats you thought 
were finished you now find ready for a new round ‘of usefulness. Dry-cleaning solvents created by 
advanced chemical science make possible this modern service. Far speedier than the older methods, the: 
greatly aid your dry cleaner to meet the extra heavy demands present conditions place upon his plant. CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Fonythentic Proof that 
Trucks Last Longer! 


show it... for longer life, pick a Ford 
Truck! Yes, Ford Trucks last longer. 

& Ford Trucks pay off in durability, 
economy, real stand-up-and-take-it perform- 
ance. More than 1% million Ford Trucks are 
on the road! And the average age of all Ford 
Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! None of the 
other four leading makes can rival that record 


. | Operators know it... and registrations 


<> 


YOU GET ALL THESE LONG-LIFE 
FEATURES ONLY FROM FORD! 


Your choice of two great engines ... the 100-H.P. 
V-8, the 90-H.P. Six. Micro-finished, oil-retaining 
cylinder walls . . . wear-resisting, cast alloy iron 
comshaft with quiet, precision aluminum timing 
geor... unit valve assemblies with precision-set 
cieorence . . . Neoprene-coated ignition wiring 
.. + heat-treated, forged alloy steel front axles 
+ « » @xtra-husky, dovble-rail frames on heavy 
duty models . . . o¥ersize, cast iron braking 
surfaces . . . strong, fatigue-resisiant springs. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY. 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


————, | 
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—and only the costliest makes equal it. What's 
more, the new Ford Trucks are packed with fea- 
tures designed to make them even longer lived! 
32 different engineering advancements, all the 
way through! More than 100 chassis-body 
combinations fit over 95% of all hauling jobs! 

So, before you buy any truck for any job, 
see Ford. Get the facts. Spend ten minutes 
with your Ford Dealer now! 
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Challenge to FCC 


Broadcasters up in arms 
over regulation of stations’ pro- 
graming. N.A.B. convention will 
ask new legislation. 


Government encroachment on pro- 
graming and business practices of ra- 
dio stations will provide the major topic 
for discussion ot se 2,000 broadcasters 
meet in Chicago Oct. 21-24 in the first 
postwar convention of the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters. 

Alarmed over the announced policy 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to judge license renewals on the 
basis of commercial vs. sustaining pro- 
grams, Justin Miller, president of 
N.A.B., will sound the keynote of the 
convention. 

The general theme is: How can we, 
as broadcasters, better serve the public? 
eUnwelcome Innovations—In mid- 
April, 1945, the FCC shocked the 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT 


Hupp Corp. last week signalized fur- 
ther its intent to make the most of 
Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen’s flair 
for production by promoting him 
fiom a directorship (BW—Jun.29’46, 
p50) to board .chairman—to do an ac- 
tive job on Hupp management. Den- 
mark’s gift to the auto industry, 
Knudsen came here in 1899, served as 
Ford production director, Chevrolet 
head, General Motors president—top- 
ping off during the war with a pro- 
duction job for Uncle Sam. 


broadcasting world by announcing that 
several stations had been placed on tem- 
porary licenses while the commission 
“studied” program logs. Since that 
time more than 500 stations—well over 
half the number on the air—have been 
put on temporary licenses. 

Last March the commission issued its 
blue book on programs (BW—Mar.16 
'46,p74), in which it enunciated a new 
policy. 

“The commission [not only] has the 
authority to concern itself with pro- 
gram service, but . . . it is under an 
affirmative duty, in its public interest 
determinations, to give full considera- 
tion to program service.” 

Also, FCC has proposed that stations 
be required to file annual reports of 
hourly wages paid to all employees, pos- 
sibly for use by the commission in deter- 
mining if a station is serving “in the 
public interest.” 

e Broadcasters’ Contentions—The _in- 
dustry’s major complaints are: 

(1) FCC is laying the basis for carry- 
ing out its program-review policy in 
such a way that it cannot be com- 
bated in the courts. This is done by 
issuing a “memorandum opinion” 
criticizing a station’s program practices, 
but letting the station keep its license. 
Thus the station is not legally “ag- 
grieved,” and the industry cannot appeal 
from the dictum of the opinion. 

(2) Requiring wage reports is ille- 

gally prying into stations’ “private busi- 
ness affairs.” 
e Legislation Wanted—Miller sees in 
FCC’s action an attempt on the part of 
government to dictate what programs 
the public shall be allowed to hear. He 
will urge the N.A.B. convention to de- 
mand definitive legislation from Con- 
gress. 


HARDWOOD AT STAKE 


As an outgrowth of the increasing 
shortage of hardwood lumber, an old 
controversy has cropped up again be- 
tween timber producers of northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin and the rail- 
roads serving the area. 

When logs are shipped to the sawmill 
by railroad flatcar, side stakes on the 
car are necessary to keep the logs from 
rolling off. Traditionally, these stakes 
have been made from hardwood sap- 
lings, twelve to a car. To unload, the 
stakes on one side are chopped off level 
with the car floor. After the unloading 
job is finished, the other six stakes are 
shipped back for re-use. 

Lumber interests assert that use of 
immature lumber for this purpose is 
wasteful. ‘They want cars equipped 
with a patented “stake pocket,” an in- 
stallation in the car floor into which the 
stakes fit securely, and from which they 
can be released by pulling out a pin. 

Only one railroad in the area—the 
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Chicege ? 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming—has ac- 
ceded to the demand. The others say 
the cost—assertedly about $250 a car— 
is prohibitive. (Loggers say the cost can 
be held to $125.) ‘The lumbermen are 
now threatening to seek either state or 
federal legislation on the grounds of 
conservation and increased" safety for 


Canadian Exchange workers who load and unload the cars. 


Our knowledge of Canada’s governmental regu- Soda Ash S hort 


lations often enables us to speed and simplify Supply of vital industrial 


the exchange transactions of American business material estimated to be 500,- 
000 tons short of 1946 demand. 


No hope seen for at least a year. 


men engaged in trade with Canada. 
One of our officers will be glad to discuss 


, . , : : Last week’s closing of practically all 
this subject with you in terms of ponticuins of the Owens-Illinois glass plants for a 


requirements. two-day holiday dramatizes the acute 

shortage of soda ash, a basic chemical 
which like many another is so important 
in production processes but loses its 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE identity entirely before it reaches con- 


sumers. 
Head Office: Toronto 


e 1946 Deficit—The situation 1s so tight 
that Civilian Production Administrator 
John D. Small predicted a shortage of 
500,000 tons this year. Industry sources 
, >. SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES see no hope of.balancing supply with 
ee eT demand until late 1947 or early. 1948. 
The Owens-Illinois plants were closed to 
enable inventories to be built up to a 
little more than a hand-to-mouth supply. 
Soda ash (sodium carbonate) is a 
Mall PORTABLE POWER vital raw material in the glass, alumi- 
num, soap, pulp and paper, and textile 
Sia industries, and is also used in the pro- 
duction of another important industrial 
raw material, caustic soda. Any reduc- 
a 2 See tion in soda ash supply to these indus- 
C u t C ri tical ee tries will inevitably lead to dislocations 
in other industries using their products. 
; e Uses—In 1945, over 1,320,000 tons of 
Co Ss ts i> = the material went to the glass industry 
Z @ @ “ alone, where it is used in the processing 
<Ey of silicic acid into sodium glass. With 
the present tin- and paper-container 
shortages, the glass industry is naturally 
demanding more soda ash—and not get- 
MALLFLEX @ ting it. 
GRINDER é In the production of aluminum, soda 
' ash is used in converting bauxite into 
alumina. In the soap field, it is used to 
saponify various fatty substances. In the 
pulp and paper industry, soda ash helps 
break down wood into pulp. 
e The Reasons—Many ash-consuming 
industries today are operating above 
their wartime peaks. But ash production 
this year is averaging only 364,000 tons 
a month—a good 20,000 below the aver- 
age for the first six months of last year. 
Total production in 1945 was about 4,- 
_ ae 491,000 tons, just slightly less than the 
sotheoemanes ;, , wartime record of 4,718,000 tons set in 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 1944. 
7768 SOUTH CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Chief reason for this year’s drop in 
25 years of ‘“‘Better Tools for Better Work” production is that machinery, which is 


More than 500 Branches Across Canada 
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DIAMETERS 
FOR EXTRA YEARS OF MAXIMUM 


Dust VECOVENY/ 


Because of Buell’s exclusive feature—the 
patented van Tongeren “shave-off”—the 
cyclones in Buell Dust Recovery Systems 
do not have to be made with small diame- 
ters in order to achieve high recovery effi- 
ciency. On the contrary, diameters of Buell 
cyclones can be in excess of four feet with- 
out loss in efficiency 


These large diameters make possible 
operation with low centrifugal force and 
consequent reduction in abrasive wear; 
and permit one-piece construction of 
extra-thick steel, with large duct outlets, 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


that makes clogging virtually impossible. 

All these are prime factors in the trouble- 
free operation, low maintenance cost, and 
high efficiency of custom built Buell Dust 
Recovery Systems—as established from 
actual records of installations in service for 
three, four, five or more years. 

Buell’s book—“The van Tongeren System 
of Industrial Dust Recovery” —illustrates 
and explains the patented van Tongeren 
principle and its many applications to in- 
dustry. We will be pleased to send you a 
copy without charge. Write for it today. 


Six Exclusive 
Buell Features 


THE “SHAVE-OFF” 
LARGE DIAMETERS 


EXTRA-STURDY 
CONSTRUCTION 


CORRECT HOPPER DESIGN 
SPLIT-DUCT MANIFOLDING 


INNER WELDS 
GROUND SMOOTH 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEM 
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Sage nae the toothpaste manufacturer who ad- 
vertised, ““We couldn’t improve the cream, so we 
improved the tube’? Well, we never thought we could 
improve the quality of Taylor Accuratus Tubing. It 
featured a built-in compensation for temperature varia- 
tions between the point of measurement and the in- 
strument case. And this extended the many advantages 
of the mercury actuated system to applications requir- 
ing long lengths of connecting tubing. 

But now we have improved it! From tip of bulb to in- 
strument case Taylor Mercury Actuated Thermal 
Systems are standard with 18-8 stainless steel. It’s 
better than ever before and gives you these new, extra 
advantages: 


1. Corrosion resistant. This is true not only for 
chemical atmospheres but also for severe humid con- 
ditions. It will not rust! 

2. Tougher. Withstands more bending and vibration: 
3. Easily installed, It’s more flexible and can be in- 
stalled more conveniently. 


4. Smaller bulbs. Some bulb lengths have been cut 
as much as five inches making it even more adaptable 
to limited space applications. 

Now you can get all these benefits in addition to these 
important time-tested advantages of Taylor’s mercury 
actuated tube system: 

Uniformly graduated charts. Records can be read 
with equal accuracy over the entire scale, 

Short ranges. Wide variety of short ranges anywhere 
within the limits of minus 38° to plus 1000°F, This 
allows for more widely spaced chart or scale gradua- 
tions. Makes more precise measurement possible as 
well as greater accuracy of reading. 

Great power and dependability. Recognized as the 
most universal measuring system of all available types, 
now that Taylor Accuratus Tubing has so greatly 
broadened its field of application. 

Lew initial cost. Accuratus Mercury tube systems are 
most economical for practically all applications re- 
quiring remote reading instruments. 
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ALL STAINLESS STEEL (18-8) 
CONSTRUCTION MAKES TAYLOR 
ACCURATUS* THERMAL SYSTEMS 


Better than ever! 


S GOOD as it is, we do not recom- 
mend the new Taylor Accuratus 
Thermal System as a cure-all for your 
temperature measuring problems. We 


have a complete department store of ¢ 7 


thermal systems—mercury, vapor, gas, 
organic fiquid — each with its individual character- : ] Vf 

istics which recommed it for certain temperature nitruments 
ranges and operating conditions, yet may definitely 
limit it from others. Commanding such a great diver- —_——————- MEAL ———— 


sity of characteristics, Taylor is able to produce an in- 

strument with the temperature range, ease of reading, A CCURA CY FIRST 
responsiveness to temperature changes, and long 
lived accuracy best suited to each job. 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


v ’ v 


Taylor help you solve your temperatur a ; 
Morals Let Tay Py : — Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 


probléms. Call your Taylor Field Engineer or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., o£ 
Toronto, Canada. * Protected by Patents Nos. 1,827,766 and 1,889,792. 


temperature, pressure, humidity, low and liquid level. 


Perhaps 


Archer with its Plastic 
Films . . . has answered many 
difficult coating problems, par- 
ticularly in the vast fields of 
textiles, shoe manufacturing, 
and paper. And every day, man- 
ufacturers are discovering new 
uses for these strong, light- 
weight films. 

Tough and waterproof, Archer 
Plastic Films are resistant to 
creasing and mildew, to acids, 
oils, heat, cold and many other 
potentially destructive agents. 
These unusual qualities make 
Archer Plastic Films adaptable 
to innumerable industrial ap- 
plications. 

If you have a particular coat- 
ing problem, call on Archer. 
Write directly to Archer Rubber 
Company, Milford, Mass., and 
we shall be pleased to consult 
with you. 


«® RvVeBER Con, 


—. ZROYALN 
NARCHEBY ~~ 


A PRODUCT OF , 


ARCHER RUBBER COMPANY 


MILFORD, MASS. 


Makers of Quality Rubberized Goods Since 1907 
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rapidly wearing out, cannot be replaced 
under present conditions. Construction 
bottlenecks also make it impossible for 
the industry to embark now on a pro- 
jected expansion program. 

e Upstarts—As a result, the industry can- 
not fully supply even its old customers’ 
demands. Despite this fact, new com- 
panies are loudly demanding, and get- 
ting, soda ash allocations from CPA. 


Lake Volume Lags 


Short inventory of iron 
ore is likely by spring unless 
carriers get breaks in weather. 
Coal shipments nearer goal. 


Good weather in the Great Lakes 
area is a must if 60 to 62 million gross 
tons of iron ore are to be delivered to 
lower lake ports, the aim of shippers 
and producers at the start of the ship- 
ping season in April (BW —Apr.6'46, 
p24). 

A total of 42,327,387 gross tons had 
been brought down lakes from all U. S. 
shipping ports and 932,247 tons from 
Canadian ports to Oct. 1, or a total of 
43,259,634 gross tons. This compares 
with 61,251,318 tons from U. S. ports 
for the same period in 1945, plus 420,- 
453 tons from Canadian ports. 

e Short Inventory Likely—Fven if the 
September rate of shipment (9,636,353 
tons) is maintained in the last two 


months of the scason and the 62,000,- 
000-ton goal is reached, there is bound 
to be a short inventory of iron ore by 
next spring. Should the August rate of 


ore consumption (0,700,000 tons) be 
maintained, throughout the winter, the 
spring inventory will be down to less 
than 12,000,000 tons. Steelmaking 
operations at higher than the August 
rate would reduce the carryover to a 
dangerously low amount. 

Therefore, the present indicated de- 

pletion of ore stocks at lake port bins 
and in furnace yards by Apr. 1, 1947, 
will result in an unusually heavy ship- 
ping season next year. 
e Coal Nearer Goal—Shipments of coal 
to the upper Creat Lakes arca have 
better than an even chance of reach- 
ing the 50,000,000 net ton figure with 
the season’s cargo tonnage at the 34,- 
120,000-ton mark Sept. 29 as against 
37,331,949 tons for the corresponding 
date of 1945. 

Cargo coal is going over the dumpers 
at down-lake ports at the rate of 1,900,- 
000 tons per week at present, and coal 
shipments will continue heavy up to 
the closing of lake traffic, usually about 
Dec. 1. 


CEMENT PRICING UNDER FIRE 


The federal government is getting 
ready to fire the second barrel at the 
cement industry’s multiple-basing-point 
system. 

Undaunted by the misfire of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission which suffered 
a setback in the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago (B\W—Sep.28'46, 
p15), the Justice Dept. will not wait for 
a Supreme Court review of that ruling 
before prosecuting its own cement case 
filed in Denver (BW —Jul.5’45,p5). 

The Antitrust Division of the depart- 
ment found comfort in that part of the 


FINANCIAL WARHEAD FOR THE TORPEDO 


Apparently in the mockup stage, Preston Tucker's radically designed To1pedo 
depicts the shape of things to come, eventually, from Tucker Corp.’s recently 
acquired, war-surplus Dodge engine plant in Chicago (BW —Jul.13’46,i21). 
And with the release of the picture last week came the announcement that 
arrangements for a $20,000,000 common stock offering had been completed 
between the auto company and Chicago’s Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Probably to 
be offered at $5 a share, the steck will be used to finance production ot the 
rear-engined car which Tucker hopes to begin making in quantity by spring. 
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HERE'S HOW “THE CHART 
t THAT THINKS” WORKS 


r First establish a “quota” figure . . . be it for 
y : salesman, branch office, or total sales. Fold 
: ‘ the chart twice where the quota figure shows 
and slip the Chart into the Kardex visible 

" margin. Move your Graph-A-Matic signal 
; along the margin and as “‘sales-to-date” fig- 

ures are charted, the pertinent percentage 
figure is AUTOMATICALLY spot-lighted on 
the visible margin for instant recognition! 


ates CONTROL Pldd THE Ch, 


S. IS SECRETARY to the Sales Manager. Her number-one job, at the moment, is 
the compilation of facts and figures that he will direct toward achieving a more 
profitable sales effort. But why the time-consuming slide rule . . . ? 


To famous, easy-to-analyze Kardex Sales Control has been added a new efficiency 
device .. . THE CHART THAT THINKS. With a slide-rule’s precision, and 
none of it’s complexity, it provides an automatic means for computing sales 
figures in percentage terms! The Chart That Thinks is wholly automatic. An 
integral part of the Kardex visible margin, it produces it’s calculations as a 
by-product of exclusive Kardex signaling. 


The Sales Manager, with this new Kardex development, has added CONTROL 
over the figures that produce profits. He knows at a glance when and where 
to direct extra sales effort . .. and the facts that make this control possible are 
automatically computed and presented visibly for imstant action. 


FOR DETAILS about what Kardex is doing today for other successful sales 
managers, write for the illustrated 96 page GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT. No cost or obligation. 


THE CHART THAT THINKS 


328 (309 | 410) 513,625 


wre aol test 
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PRODUCTION IS UNDER 
THE VISIBLE CONTROL 


eee NOT WHEN 


or Producto! 


THERE ARE al! kinds of bottlenecks that 
slow up production. Fortunately, those 
that occur most frequently can be elim- 
inated by Produc-Trol—the visible me- 
chanical method of analyzing records. 

With Produc-Trol, a factual picture 
of your entire operation is always before 
you—past, present and f..ture informa- 
tion, singly, combined and in correct 
relationship of one fact to the other. 

Today over 7000 companies depend 
upon Produc-Trol to speed up produc- 
tion, control inventories, purchases, 
sales, machine-loads, order scheduling 
and other important functions. Look 
into it today. 

* 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, DEPT. Bw-10 
Offices in 68 Principal Cities * U.S.&Canada 


Write today on your letter- 
head for booklet “A, B, C 


of Produe-Trol? 


—_ 


Producitrol y 


PICTURES FACTSTFOR ACTION 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


The 20 manufacturers who cooperated 
to design the “Desk of Tomorrow” 
didn’t overlook much. Shown in Chi- 
cago by the Wood Office Furniture 
Institute, the desk has built-in radio 
(for news and scores), an electric 
shaver (right), and a dictating machine 
—not shown. There’s room for six 
conferees around the burn-proof top. 
Set on runners instead of legs, the 
desk is adjustable to height, as is the 
tubber-padded posture chair. The set 
—only one of its kind—cost $3,000. 


Seventh Circuit’s opinion wherein the 
court majority did not look askance at 
freight absorption, but questioned the 
validity of phantom freight. The former 
results in a delivered price lower than 
the producer’s base price plus _all-rail 
freight. The latter means a delivered 
price which includes some freight charge 
not actually incurred. 


WHAT CONKS OUT WHEN 


With the airlines making a bid to fly 
practically anything animate or inani- 
mate, Western Air Lines is issuing a 
little study made through the Air 
Transport Assn. on the ability of the 
animate to stand high altitudes. Some 
of the findings: 

Animals generally conk out less easily 
than man, and _ insects generally are 
tougher than animals. For humans, 
the highest tolerable altitude is around 
18,000 ft. (babies can take it better 
than their elders); dogs, 25,000; cats, 
24,000; flying birds, 29,000; chickens, 
20,000; live crabs and lobsters, 17,000. 
Among the inanimate, cut flowers and 
fruits (well packed) collapse at 25,000. 


JAHCO SHARES PROFITS 


Early in December, the 7,000 Cleve- 
landers who were employed by Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., during the company’s fiscal 
year Nov. 1, 1943, to Oct. 31, 1944, 
will receive the company’s $4,200,000 
1944 profit-sharing fund. Individual 
checks will range from $400 to $700. 

Under a plan which Jahco instituted 
during lush war days, the company set 
aside in 1944 and 1945 a sum equal to 
124% of each employee’s annual earn- 
ings. Employees contributed nothing 
to the funds, but were required to work 
the company’s full fiscal year to qualify 
for a share. 

Jahco’s original intention was to dis- 
tribute each annual fund ten years after 
it had been set up. Distribution of the 
1944 fund was moved up from 1954 to 
1946 because of increased living costs 
and a decline in take-home pay. 

Under a similar plan established when 
the company became Jack & Heintz Pre- 
cision Industries, Inc., a sum equal to 
15% of the annual earnings of Jahco 
“associates” is taken from company in- 
come for a profit-sharing fund. 
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and easier to make with 


You assure the finest qualities of appearance and per- 
formance in your stainless household products when you 
specify SUPERIOR in any desired grade. And you reap 
extra benefits in fabrication, because Superior Stainless 


Strip Steel responds uniformly—always—to your produc- 
tion techniques. Uniform in specific compositions and 
tempers, precise in dimensions, available in Jong coils to 
facilitate volume production, Superior Stainless Strip Steel 
is controlled from start to finish to serve your most exacting 


needs. Write for our detailed Stainless Brochure! & ul P er i or Ss t ee 


CORPORATION 


he 
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COCOON, the amazing new protective packaging 
for anything from a ball bearing to a locomotive— 
applied with a spray gun—was developed during the 
war, when the delivery of munitions and foodstuffs 
in perfect condition meant the difference between 
victory and defeat. One example of the ever-expand- 
ing use of the Cocoon System today is the packag- 
ing of machine tools for shipment to China, where, 
after an indefinite period of storage, they will be 
installed in Chinese factories. 


COCOON requires only a spray gun and air sup- 
ply! Bridges gaps up to 20 inches without difficulty! 
Assures full protection without grease coatings! 
Won’t soften at plus 180°F.; remains flexible at 
minus 40°F.! Has extremely low moisture-vapor 
transmission rate! Resists attack by major mildew 
and mold groups! Tensile strength 2000 p.s.i.; elon- 
gation 200%! Equipment can be stored without 
dismantling! Imagine your product in Cocoon! Sub- 
mit your problem to us for analysis. 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Coatings Division, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 


PACKAGE «cc COCOON! 


Polio Insurance 


United Benefit’s infantile 
paralysis policy meets quick 
response. Security Life widens 
athletes’ accident coverage. 


Insurance men, overlooking no bets 
for new business; are watching public 
response to the unusual policies offered 
by two western companies. United 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Omaha 
recently initiated coverage for polio- 
myeclitis victims, and Denver’s Security 
Life & Accident Co. is planning a more 


comprehensive version of the policy 
that it has been offering to hod ath- 
letes. 

e Growing Business—After the epi- 
demics of poliomyelitis which swept 
several sections of the nation last sum- 
mer, United Benefit sold 31,313 polio 
policies in the first 30 days of the plan’s 
existence. 

Floyd Holdren, sales and promotion 
manager, expects more than $1,000,000 
in premiums before the end of 1946. 
He reports that some whole communi- 
ties have subscribed and that the plan 
has been approved by every one of the 
states. 

United’s policy covers doctor and 
hospital bills, special nurse (not to ex- 


SOMETHING FISHY ABOUT YOUR STEAK? 


Last week, a lucky few among the nation’s meat-hungry attuned their palates 
to unwonted flavors. In Washington, D. C., reindeer meat (left) brought $1.75 
a Ib.; a bear which strolled into Superior, Wis., was “converted” (right) into 
steak. In Chicago, some 2,000 at an American Meat Institute dinner, includ- 
ing (left to right) Edward E. Brown, chairman, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Wesley Hardenbergh, institute president; Samuel N. Stevens, president, 
Grinnell College; James H. McCall, retiring institute chairman, ate turkey. 
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A new weapon 
in your fight 
fo reduce your 
production costs 


Management's “white hope” in 
the coming battle for markets is 
lower production costs. You can- 
not, therefore, afford to overlook 
the major production economies 
made possible by the new, low- 
cost Marion Bench-type Induction 
Soldering Unit. Find out what 
electronic soldering can do for 
you. Submit your fabricating prob- 
lems and sample parts for analy- 
sis and soldering to Marion engi- 
neers. We will work on them, 
and return the samples with our 
recommendations within one 
week. No charge or obligations. 


Marion Bench-type 
Electronic Induction 
Soldering Unit 


Designed for production soldering of 
small metal parts and assemblies. It 
can be used in such diverse fields as 
electronics, electrical appliances and 
fixtures, jewelry, toys, motors, paint 
and general brushes, can sealing, etc. 


Low Initial Costl 


Lower Operating Cost 
Than Average Solder Poil 


Better Work — Faster — Cheaper! 
Requires No Experienced Help! 


This electronic heater increases the 
speed of soldering operations, and pro- 
vides a result often impossible with 
ordinary methods. It simplifies and, in 
many instances, eliminates subsequent 
finishing operations. It minimizes re- 
jects and, depending upon applica- 
tion, can pay for itself in 30 days op- 
eration. Small and compact, it can be 
easily moved from bench to bench. 


$360.00 F.O.B. Manchester, N. H. 


* Foot Treadle extra. Operates on 115 


volts, 60 cycle. Consumes only 775 
watts at full power output, 100 watts 
on standby. Submit samples of your 
work, or write for brochure, Dept. 


Y) 


MARION ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, N, ¥ 


U. 8. A. e Cables: Morhanex 


In Canada: The Astral Electric Co., 
Scarboro Bluffs, Ont. 
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Superhighways speed production 


Look at it this way. Modern material 
handling methods load your traffic aisles 
in modern factories with a volume that 
makes them look like crowded arterial 
highways. 

To stand up under loads like that, 
flooring must be right. 

This requirement is met by mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. They’re tough, resilient, quiet 
and durable. 

In addition to abilit 
point loads... mastic 


to take heavy 
oors made with 


Flintkote Emulsions are self-healing of 
minor scars...and actually improve 
with trafic. High-traction value, wet or 
dry, makes these floors excellent part- 
ners with motorized equipment in mov- 
ing materials quickly, efficiently, quietly. 
You can also use Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for quick, economical spot re- 
pairs; complete reflooring over wood, 
steel or concrete, and for new construc- 
tion. And, when they’re installed, pro- 
duction flows smoothly, swiftly, silently 
down these durable super-highways. 


Flintkote makes many things 


In addition to Flooring Emulsions for mastic 
floors, Flintkote makes a broad selection of 
anti-corrosion and waterproof protective 
coatings, paperboard products, rubber and 
resin compounds, and a wide line of building 
materials. 

These and scores of other prod- 
ucts protect... bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Ameri- 
can homes and industry. 

At Flintkote, versatility is the 


planned result of special knowledge, skills 
and experience gained through 45 years of 
painstaking research, careful manufacture 
and practical application. It’s always at your 
disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Crime Rate Jumps 


During the first six months of 

1946 the number of major crimes 
increased 13% over last year in 
urban areas and 19.6% in rural 
areas, indicating that the recent 
war was no exception to the po- 
lice maxim that wars invariably 
lower the level of public morality, 
and that postwar periods always 
show a marked increase in the 
number of crimes. 
e More important to business- 
men, however, is the effect that 
this rise in lawlessness is likely to 
have on the insurance rates. 

The increases probably won’t 
go into effect soon. Insurance 
rates are based on tabulations of 
actual losses. And although insur- 
ance executives are aware of the 
recent rise in crime, statistical 
compilations of 1946 experience 
won't be available until the mid- 
dle of 1947 at the earliest. 

e Here are a few of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation statistics 
of most interest to businessmen, 
figures showing the number of 
crimes for the first six months of 
the year in 1,997 cities with a 
total 1940 population of 66,045,- 
773: 

1946 1945 % Incr. 
Robbery.. 20,085 15,236 31.8% 
Burglary.. 118,120 100,960 17.0 
Larceny... 272,126 247,745 9.8 
Auto theft 31,398 70,469 15.5 


ceed $12 a day), ambulance (not to 
exceed $50), iron lung and transporta- 
tion. For such coverage up to $5,000, 
the premium is $3 a year per person. 

Age limits are three months to 75 

years. The policy is not effective for 
the first 15 days of ownership. Only 
two claims have so far been made under 
the plan, which was originated by Dr. 
C. C. Criss, company president. 
e Plan for Athletes—Security Life’s 
policy for high school athletes was 
first offered eight years ago. Response 
has provided actuarial data for a broader 
policy, to be offered next year, cover- 
ing permanent disability, hospitaliza- 
tion, and doctors’ fees for extended 
treatment. The new plan will be avail- 
able to college teams, too. 

The present standard high school 
policy, offered only to players in recog- 
nized conferences, covers one school 
year of competition in all sports for $2. 
The fee for football is $1.25; for other 
sports, 50¢ each, 

Security Life officials say there is no 
profit in these rates, but they consider 
that the service has paid off in good- 
will. Gross business this year will 
amount to about $40,000. 
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CHOOSE YOUR OWN 


TOO HOT 
“We are an active family and like to keep our 
apartment at 69 or 70 degrees. We hate to open 
windows because that means unhealthful drafts; 
besides, it wastes fuel."’ 


TOO COLD 
*‘My wife and I have reached the age where we 
need at least 75 degrees to be comfortable. Last 
winter we had just one cold after another.’ 


JUST RIGHT 
**Since Personalized Heating Control was installed, 
we have no more trouble with overheating; we 
just keep our thermostat at 70 and our apartment 
is always perfectly comfortable.” 


COMFORT UNLIMITED 


“What a delightful change since Personalized 


Heating Control was installed! No more heavy 
wraps needed in the apartment and no more colds. 


oe you like your apartment 70 or 75 de- 
grees warm, you can now select your own comfort temperature. 
With Honeywell “Personalized” Heating Control, you can set 
your own thermostat and have just the temperature you prefer, 
automatically. 

Building owners and managers can now install a Honeywell 
P. H. C. System in existing apartments without remodeling 
or even redecorating. By an ingenious method developed and 
used exclusively by Minneapolis-Honeywell, the work can 


oneywell 


It’s truly **comfort unlimited!" 


be completed in a matter of hours, without inconvenience to 
your tenants. It is as simple as installing a telephone. 

Honeywell P. H. C. Systems have been ordered for, or already 
installed in, 322 buildings (5410 suites) in 46 cities. They are 
not only increasing tenant satisfaction but they are also saving 
fuel at an average rate of 20 per cent. 

Whether you plan to build, or modernize your present heat- 
ing plant, you should get complete information about Honey- 
well P. H. C. Systems. Just mail the coupon. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2887 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control for: 
Existing Buildings__— 
Name 
Street Address 
City State 
Owner [] Manager [_] Architect ["] 


New Buildings 


Engineer [_} 


"Ah, Wilderness —who 
called thee a Desk?” 


The quotation is not from Omar 
but strictly from despair... out of 
the harried mind of any one who 
must suffer the confusion and in- 
efficiency of old-fashioned desks. 
But who needs to? “Nobody!” says 
that cheerful Doctor of Offices... 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


Mr. Expediter is cheerful about the 
whole thing because he knows what 
a lift modern Art Metal desks can 
give every one, from clerk to top 


executive. Art Metal modern desks 
are efficient tools, designed to pro- 
mote comfort and eliminate fatigue; 
to promote efficiency and abolish 
waste motion. Ask him to tell you 
how modern, functional desks speed 
up work, cut costs and make office 
life worth living. No charge for his 
services. To invite Mr. Expediter, 
simply call your local Art Metal deal- 
er or write Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.—and be sure 
to send for the free folder showing 
a brand new idea in office furniture 
—Art Metal’s Conference Desk! 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiory company 


BALTIMORE ¢ 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON «© CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA « 


© CINCINNATI ¢ DETROIT © HARTFORD 


PITTSBURGH @¢ WASHINGTON 
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“Jamestown, New York 


Soybean Whip 


Buffalo dairy is meeting 
housewives’ need for whipping 
cream substitute. New product 
nationally distributed. 


Long before present shortages devel- 
oped, the Wilber Farms Dairy of Buf- 
falo foresaw an cxtended scarcity of 
whipping cream. “Wilber’s president, 
Robert E. Rich, then formed the Rich 
Products Corp. and began experiment- 
ing with a substitute made from soy- 
beans. 

Now the new product is hitting the 
market under the brand name “Whip 
Topping,” with initial distribution in 30 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Bermuda. 
Other areas will be added as more prod- 
uct becomes available. 

e Frozen Package—Whip Topping con- 
sists of soy protein, vegetable fat, car- 
bohydrates, salt, flavoring, and coloring. 
The mixture is sold in a frozen state 
and is said to fluff up like regular cream 


BEAN BUSINESS 


Impressive evidence of a thriving side- 
line is the battery of 18 new silos un- 
der construction at Sharonville, Ohio, 
where Drackett Co. plans to house a 
million bushels of soybeans from this 
fall’s crop. Drackett, manufacturer 
of the chemical cleaner Drano, 
branched out in 1937 into the promis- 
ing soy field, Its new $500,000 con- 
struction project will expedite the 
program for converting the beans into 
meal, oil, protein, textiles, plastics. 
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“. «e Chase? Take an order for=” 


IT takes a nationwide organization to fill an order like that! That’s 
why Chase is known as ‘‘Headquarters for Brass and Copper.”’ 


Twenty Chase warehouses ship out copper and brass in small 
quantities in all sections of the country. Back of them are the 
Chase mills and factories rolling out huge orders in carload 
quantities. Truly a network geared for super-service! 


Let our metallurgists help you with information on new alloys. 
Just call your nearest Chase warehouse or sales office. We hope it 
won’t be long, too, before we can accept and fill all your orders for 
brass and copper. Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
bury 91, Conn. A subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


oer BRASS & COPPER 


MILLS FACTORIES WAREHOUSES 


...and best served from 
Santa Clara County — population 
center of the Pacific Coast! 


It’s a simple matter of GEOGRAPHY 


There are 12 million better-than-average consumers on the 
Pacific Coast. These people live in an area that extends for 
more than 1500 miles. You can produce in many Pacific Coast 
industrial areas. But few places offer the distribution econ- 
omy of Santa Clara County. 


Population Center— There are 6 million people to the North 
of Santa Clara County — another 6 million to the South. 
Your distribution center in Santa Clara County will be at the 
population center! That means efficient economical distribu- 
t1i0n. 


Overnight Haul — An overnight haul by truck or train from 
Santa Clara County, reaches outlets serving more than 75% 
of the population of the Pacific Coast. Goods produced one 
day can be in distributors’ hands the next morning — with 
no lost time. And the cost of distribution is reduced in pro- 
portion. 


The same basic principle applies to the 16 million people in 
the 11 Western States. Santa Clara County is centrally lo- 
cated! With competitive selling ahead, it’s worth giving this 
problem some thought. 


It’s just off the press—“The New Pacific 
Coast.” 36 pages. Factual—and free, if 
you write on your business letterhead. 


OEPT. W — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oer 


The 


population center of the Pacific Coast 


THIS AGE OF SCIENCE 


In an Erie County (N. Y.) cornfield, a 
farmer examines the newest weapon 
against grain-gobbling birds—an auto- 
matic exploding scarecrow. Being 
tested in the starling-infested area by 
state and county agriculturists, the 
device ignites a carbide gas charge 
every three minutes—a blast reported 
sufficient to discourage birds within a 
ten-acre radius. 


when energetically attacked by the 
housewife. It is packed in half pints 
for consumer use, in quarts for insti- 
tutional sales. ‘he average price is 26¢ 
a half-pint, about seven cents less than 
a comparable quantity of regular whip- 
ping cream. 

Distribution is through about 40 food 

brokers who in turn market Whip ‘Top- 
ping through 200 frozen food distribu- 
tors in their respective territories. Be- 
lieving that the product shows promise, 
Rich is launching an advertising cam- 
paign in national publications, supple- 
mented by broker advertising in news- 
gen and radio. 
e Solid Beginning—Rich, said to be the 
only producer of frozen soybean whip, 
has invested about $60,000 in plant and 
machinery, housed in a building adja- 
cent to the Wilber Farms Dairy. ‘The 
plant operates 24 hours a day, seven 
days a weck, with 47 employees. Cur- 
rent rate of production is about a mil- 
lion half-pints per month, but this*is to 
be stepped up soon. 

Whip Topping sales already have out- 
distanced sales of milk by the parent 
dairy company, and Rich is thinking of 
soybean whip as more than an early 
postwar stopgap. 
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Grinnell’s investment in modern testing 
and inspection equipment is a willing 
contribution to assure that every connec- 
tion made by a Grinnell Pipe Fitting is 
leakproof and safe. To many this may 
seem like an unnecessarily high standard. 


To those responsible for the erection and 
performance of piping it represents a 
dependability in quality which prompts 
them to turn to Grinnell for everything in 
piping from a tiny tube fitting to a com- 
plete power or process piping installation. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., Executive Offices, 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses in principal 
cities. Manufacturing Plants: Providence, R. I.; Crans- 
ton, R. I.; Atlanta, Ga; Warren, Ohio; Columbia, Pa. 


See this crane! - 


I" was built by a workman in one 


hour using only a wrench. There 
was no drilling or machining to do. 
With a ‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly, 
a locally-bought I-Beam and shaft, 
this bridge crane went to work the 
day the assembly was received. 

That is a low-cost method of 
acquiring a new, modern crane 
quickly. (Transportation costs are 
small because the I-Beam and shaft 
were bought from the local steel 
warehouse.) 

Other “Budgit’ Crane Assemblies 
enable a man to build several types, 
of bridge and jib cranes just as 
easily—never spending more than 
one hour per crane, never using 
anything but a wrench. 

Any workman can follow the 
simple and complete instructions 
enclosed in each Crane Assembly. 

Find out now about this revolu- 
tionary method of obtaining cranes 
quickly and at the lowest cost. 


ALL YOU NEED IS 


AND A 
CRANE 


*"BUDGIT' 
ASSEMBLY 


Write for Bulletin No. 374 for infor- 
mation about bridge and jib cranes. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 
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HOUSING 


Pattern for Prefab Controls 


NHA agreement with HomeOla underwrites manufacturer’s 
market, but limits dollar profits on each unit. Company will get a 
third of savings in costs resulting from increased production rates. 


Profit control sweetened with a 
bonus incentive for mass-production 
economies is a part of the government’s 
contracts underwriting market guaran- 
tees for prefabricated housing under the 
veterans emergency housing program. 

First such deal with a prefab pro- 
ducer has been negotiated by Housing 
Expediter Wilson Wyatt with the 
HomeOla Corp. of Chicago. It calls 
for government guarantee of a market 
for 19,400 houses to be turned out by 
the end of 1947, beginning at the 10- 
a-day rate which HomeOla has been 
maintaining on its own and running up 
to 30 a day in January, 40 a day in 
February, and 100 a day by June. 

Negotiations with at least two other 
producers are nearly complete, but the 
really big deals for aluminum houses 
from wartime airplane assembly lines 
are still in the preliminary talk stage 
(BW —Sep.28’46,p21). 

e Profit Agreement—In exchange for 
the government market guarantee, 
HomeOla agreed to a specified dollar 
profit (before taxes) on each unit it 
sells. In addition, the company is to 
get one-third of the savings im cost 


brought about by increased production. 

The other two-thirds of cost reduc- 
tions must be passed along in reduced 
prices to HomeOla’s customers. 
e What Buyer Pays—Initial prices are 
expected to average around $5,400 for 
the company’s story-and-a-half, six-room 
house, and $6,400 for its single-story 
house of the same size, erected and 
complete except for range and refrig- 
erator. The average price excludes set- 
tlement and brokerage fees. It allows 
$650 for ground for the story and one- 
half unit, $800 for ground for the sin- 
gle story home. At these prices, Home- 
Ola says it has been netting about $125 
per house. 

Prices are reviewable by the govern- 
ment after Feb. 1, 1947. 
e Steel and Plywood—The house con- 
sists of Douglas fir plywood panels. 
These are erected on steel beams bolted 
to steel plates resting on concrete foun- 
dations. 
e Naperville Plan—Showcase for Home- 
Ola’s product is Naperville, Ill., where 
29 veterans’ families are being housed 
under a cooperative plan involving the 
manufacturer, local authorities and bus- 
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Typical house being turned out by HomeOla under its veterans’ housing deal 
is this prefab in Naperville, Ill, where a cooperative community venture helps 
ex-servicemen raise their own roofs—to end an acute shortage. 
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Home Builders Choose Gas 


Depending upon their point 
of view, fuel producers are viewing 
with concern or jubilation a report 
last week by the National Housing 
Agency that the majority of dwell- 
ing units planned under the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram will be heated with gas. 

In an extensive sampling of the 

approved priority applications for 
629,000 dwelling units filed be- 
tween Jan. 15 and July 26, NHA 
found that 27% would use coal in 
their heating systems, 21% oil, 
and 52% gas. (About 93% of the 
applications in this period were 
for single family units.) 
e Breakdown—Steam and _ hot 
water systems will be used by 
17% of the applicants, forced 
warm air by 25%, gravity warm 
air by 25%, and overflow heaters 
(floor or wall furnaces and space 
heaters) by 33%. 

Proportions in which the vari- 
ous fuels will be used in each type 
of heating system are: 

Oil Gas 
Boilers % 37% 30% 
Forced warm air 

furnaces .... 2 52 
Gravity warm air 

furnaces .... 46 46 
Overflow heaters 17 68 


inessmen, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Under the Naperville plan, veterans 
use their credit under the G.I. bill of 
rights until the houses are built and 
local banks can issue mortgages. A 
privately subscribed revolving fund 
guarantees the interim expenses. 

“ach carload shipment from the 
manufacturer brings complete parts for 
five houses, which are then erected by 
the veterans, organized in teams of five 
according to priority of application. 

This plan enables a veteran to obtain 

title to his house with no cash outlay. 
With a 20-year mortgage, principal and 
interest payments on the prefab struc- 
ture—valued at about $6,100 by Veter- 
ans Administration appraisers—average 
approximately $30 a month. 
e Califormia Entrant—Another prefab 
company which expects to operate soon 
under a government contract is the Gen- 
eral Panel Corp. of California. 

According to Carl B. Dahlberg, pres 
ident, the company’s insulated panel 
units will be manufactured in a former 
Lockheed aircraft plant which it pur 
chased from War Assets Administra 
tion. ‘The four-room “B-16” house will 
sell to veterans for $4,500, complete with 
plumbing, water heater, and floor fur- 
nace. 
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The Red Elastic Collar provided perfect 
protection against LIQUID SEEPAGE 


Wartime. A fighting plane crashes into the sea. 215 
years later, a salvage crew fishes out the plane’s battered, 
corroded tailpiece. Its alloy frame has been eaten away, 
but the ESNA fastened steel reinforcing piece is still 
intact. A wrench is applied to one of the Elastic Stop 
Nuts. It is removed with ease. Why? Study the unre- 
touched photos. Note the bright, rust-free working 
threads. The self-sealing Red Elastic Collar prevented 
liquid seepage that would have caused an ordinary 
fastener to rust tight during its 244 years’ submersion. 

As this unusual occurrence proves, ESNA Elastic Stop 
Nuts can be depended upon to provide permanent pro- 
tection against Liquid Seepage that causes Corrosion. 
They also protect permanently against Vibration, 
Thread Damage, and Costly Maintenance. Order Elastic 
Stop Nuts for maintenance. Specify them on new equip- 
ment. Or let ESNA study your specific fastener prob- 
lems. Address: Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America, Union, New Jersey. Sales engineers and Dis- 
tributors are conveniently located in principal cities. 


ESNA 


BUT THE THREADS 
ARE STILL CLEAN 


site 


LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and perma- 
nently elastic. Every bolt — 
regardless of commercial 
tolerances — impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread contact 
in the Red Elastic Collar. This 


* threading action produces a 


compressive, radial-reactive 
pressure against both the top 
and bottom sides of the bolt 
threads inside the nut .. . 
insures a permanently tight, 
full contact between the bolt 
and nut threads . . . and 
makes all Elastic Stop Nuts 
self-sealing against Liquid 
Seepage. 

As a result, all Elastic Stop 
Nuts protect permanently 
against thread corrosion and 
subsequent thread failure. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


INTERNAL ; ANCHOR INSTRUMENT PLINE CLIN CANG 
“y WRENCHING al) = | MOUNTING : - GSS conver 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ROMPT, systematic distribution of incoming mail . . . prepara- 

tion of outgoing mail to meet scheduled trains and planes... . 
elimination of rush hour jams in the mailroom ... these are prob- 
lems that require specialized knowledge and analysis. 

Your USPM specialist is thoroughly trained and experienced in 
speeding up and smoothing out mail handling operations. His serv- 
ice includes study of your requirements, setting up of work rou- 
tines and systems and recommendation of proper equipment when- 
€ver it is needed. He can hand you the answers to faster, more 
€conomical handling of your mail. 

If distribution of incoming mail to your various departments is 
slow . . . if outgoing mail gets bogged down during rush hours... 
call a USPM specialist today! 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains detailed informa- 
tion on USPM Mailroom Systems and Equipment 
and tells about USPM Mailroom Planning Service, 
Write Dept. BW-106 for your copy. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


NTROLS 


MMERCIAL 


CORPORATION 


Housing Dream 


John Hancock Insurance Co. 
project in Boston will provide 
superservice for tenants, first in 
proposed nationwide chain. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 

Co. last month broke ground for a new 
rental housing venture in suburban Bos- 
ton which is planned to operate like a 
home dweller’s dream, and which is 
scheduled as the first link in a nation- 
wide chain of similar projects. 
e Landscaped Parks—The 800-unit, sin- 
gle and duplex house development will 
be run like one vast apartment house, 
with janitor services, ground mainte- 
nance, street cleaning, and other home 
owner's chores shouldered by the com- 
pany landlord. Costs are estimated in 
the prospectus at $10,000 per unit but 
are expected to run higher before com- 
pletion. Rents will hinge on ultimate 
costs. 

Houses on the rolling terrain of the 
former golf club site will be of brick 
and steel construction, with designs va- 
ried to avoid monotony. Living rooms 
at the rear will face landscaped parks; 
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THE DRAWSTRING IS OUT 


Baffled by the idiosyncrasies of the 
usual venetian blind, Don Ruggles 
and Shirlie Grundy, Tulsa (Okla.) 
musicians, set about designing their 
own. Result is a_ spring-operated 
blind, suspended on stainless steel 
wire, that eliminates the drawstring. 
The slats, aluminum with a baked-on 
enamel finish, close completely—an 
asset in cleaning. The blinds are in 
production by Kelly Mfg. Co., Tulsa. 
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dining rooms and service rooms will be 
at the front. Hancock officials justify 
the project, in the face of demand for 
low-cost housing, on the ground it will 
rclease lower cost, used housing from 
which its tenants will come. Also, they 
insist that the need for housing is not 
confined to the lower income brackets. 
e Trend Moves Along—The Hancock 
venture is another example of the ex- 
tent to which life insurance companies 
are expanding their rental housing own- 
ership. According to the Institute of 
Life Racca more than $150,000,000 
in rental housing, representing homes 
for 75,000 persons, is under construc- 
tion or scheduled to be started within 
the next year under insurance sponsor- 
ship. This brings to more than $275,- 
000,000 the total of such housing un- 
dertaken by the life insurance firms. 
These projects will accommodate some 
150,000 persons. 

In ten states there are now 20 projects 
being operated, under construction, or 
planned by the companies. In addition, 
they expect to finance at least $1,250,- 
000,000 of new mortgages. 


Uniform Code Plan 


Building officials adopt 
program for straightening out 
municipal rules. Experts will 
list standards and methods. 


In the current excitement over the 
country’s antiquated system of building 
codes (BW —Mar.23’46,p41), local build- 
ing officials often have had to dodge 
more than their share of brickbats. The 
municipal building official, as a rule, has 
little to do with writing the law he ad- 
ministers, but if it turns out that the 
code is holding up new housing or hik- 
ing construction costs, he comes in for 
a slice of the blame. ; 

Partly in self defense, building off- 
cials have decided to take a hand in 
code writing. The annual convention of 
the Building Officials Conference of 
America in Memphis last week approved 
a double-barreled program for straight- 
ening out the muddle. 

In many ways, its plan is the most 

ambitious of all the cures that have been 
proposed for the building code head- 
ache. 
e Goal: Uniformity—The first part of 
the B.O.C.A.’s scheme calls for drawing 
up a brand-new uniform code that 
would serve as a model for all municipal- 
ities. This project already has been in 
the works for two years, and conference 
officials hope to have it finished by the 
end of 1946. 

The second half provides for estab- 
lishment of a semi-independent Build- 
ing Officials Foundation, which would 
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vA PROBLEM: 
How to drive tacks 
into steel 


The frames of automobile seats used to be made of wood. It was a cinch 
to tack on the fabric covering . . . even though vibration soon shook the 
tacks loose. 

But with the coming of all-metal construction, the problem of covering 
the seats became a problem of driving tacks into steel—a problem that 
was solved by building seats with channels where the tacks were to go, 
and by inserting strips of kraft fibre in the channels. These Twitchell tacking 
strips are standard equipment today on many makes of automobile. 

The tough, dense, fibre strip never dries out or splits, gets a permanent 
grip on the tacks. It doesn’t have to be steamed and shaped like the old 
wooden strips. It is easier to use, and lowers production costs. 

This is but one of hundreds of cases in which Twitchell, working with 
industry, has improved a product . . . and cut its cost. Twitchell fibre special- 
ties are used, for example, in making electric wiring, shoes, hats, handbags, 
luggage, laundry hampers, hair curlers and a long list of other products. 
Talk to Twitchell today. E. W. Twitcuett, INC., Third & Somerset Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


TWITCHELL 


PAPER PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


TWISTED 
FOLDED 
PRESSED 
CRUSHED 
SHAPED 
BRAIDED 
WOVEN 


Hew ELECTRONICS development 


Speeds factory production, 
saves time and money 


Cutler-Hammer engineers announce 
an important new development that 
greatly extends the usefulness of mir- 
acle-working electronics and makes it 
a more valuable and practical tool for 
industrial use. This is the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Quick-Change Electronic Control 
Unit-Panel. 

In this new development, all the 
electronic components are of heavy 
duty construction to match the de- 
pendability of the motor control 
equipment they serve. Second, they 
have been arranged for easy and rapid 
renewal. And third . . . of real impor- 
tance to efficient factory operation... 
they are assembled on quick-change 
unit panels. This feature permits the 
instant substitution of a “‘spare’’ panel 
at any time to provide virtually unin- 
terrupted machine operation when- 
ever emergencies may arise that re- 
quire removal of the electronic unit 
for testing or service-bench attention. 

Electrical engineers of leading in- 
dustrials say this 3-point development 
is an outstanding contribution to prac- 
tical electronics. It is available in a 
wide range of Cutler-Hammer elec- 
tronic equipment... CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Front and back of C-H Quick-Change Electronic 
Unit-Panel. Note rugged construction, simplicity 
of design, better spacing of components. Cap- 
tive wing nut mounting and plug-in connector 
permit instant interchange with “spare” panel. 


Heavy duty construction assures savings in re- 
placement and maintenance costs. Now avail- 
able for a wide variety of electronic functions in 
steel mills, rubber mills, printing plants, etc. 


be something new in the building pic- 
ture. Its job would be to keep the model 
code up to date and to test new matc- 
rials and methods of construction to see 
if they meet requirements. 

If everything works out according to 

the blueprint, the foundation will do 
rcughly the same thing for building off- 
cials and producers of building mate- 
rials that Underwriters Laboratories docs 
for insurance companies and makers of 
items that have to mect fire-resistance 
standards. 
e Precaution—The B.O.C.A.’s new 
model code will be written in two sec 
tions. By this dodge the authors hope 
to keep it from getting out of date be- 
fore the municipalities have time to 
adopt it. 

The first section will lay down all 

the basic standards that construction 
has to meet. It will be written almost 
entirely on a performance basis; that is, 
it will not specify how the structure is 
to be built but only the qualities (fire 
resistance, loads, stresses, etc.) that will 
be expected of it. 
e Subject to Change—The second sec- 
tion will describe all approved methods 
of mecting the requirements set up in 
the first part. This will be written on a 
specification basis, detailing just what 
methods and materials will do the job. 
It will change constantly as new meth- 
ods are developed and approved. The 
B.O.C.A. plans to keep it in loose-leaf 
form and send out frequent supple- 
ments. 

‘lo meet the needs of small towns, 

there also will be a special simplified 
code, dealing mainly with frame and 
ordinary masonry construction. 
@ Double Function—B.O.C.A.  execu- 
tives are counting on the new Building 
Officials Foundation to breathe life 
into the code and keep it abreast of 
changes in construction methods. 

The idea is that whenever a manufac- 
turer has a new matcrial or a contractor 
a new method, he will bring it to the 
foundation for testing. If it meets the 
standards, the foundation will include it 
among the approved methods in the sec- 
ond part of the code. 

The foundation’s technical staff also 

will be ready to backstop any municipal 
building official who draws a problem 
that is too tough for him. For example, 
if a local official has to pass on a com- 
plicated plan for barrel-vault construc- 
tion, he will be able to send it along 
to the foundation staff and let them 
wrestle with the mathematics. 
e Funds Sought—The foundation’s first 
job, however, will be to raise a fund to 
start operations. It hopes to build up a 
$600,000 kitty in contributions from 
contractors and building materials man- 
ufacturers. Once it gets going, it will 
operate as a nonprofit institution, billing 
contractors or building officials for the 
costs of each job it does, 
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lt Deserves the Best Controls 


White-Rodgers automatic controls can help make your products perform 
better. No product that depends on temperature or pressure control for its 
operation can be any better than the controls 

with which it is equipped. 


J 


That is why so many leading manufacturers of heat- r 
ing, air-conditioning and refrigerating equipment i! 
have standardized on White-Rodgers controls. 


They are more adaptable to the peculiarities of the 


individual installations your products 
are forced to meet. They eliminate 
many “special” controls, make ad- 
justment easier and faster. White- 
Rodgers controls assure better-satis- 


fied customers. 


WHITE- RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


LOUIS 6, MISSOURI! 


Controle je tititpsrctisn : Healing ° Aa Conditioning 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, veal 


rubber erasers are back! 


mn we @ \ 
VENUS 
-by the mahers of the famous viwus Pens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 


N A N @ E (THE Spo 114) 


New Issues Face a Test 


After months of inactivity, with heavy underwriting 
losses, Wall Street is ready for cautious probing of the market. 
Accumulation of sticky offerings has made syndicates wary. 


Where Wall Street’s commission-in- 
come from stock trading was concerned, 
September’s panicky rushes to dump 
security holdings proved quite remu- 
nerative despite ever-lowering _ price 
levels. Trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange, only 20,800,000 
shares in August, zoomed above 43,- 
400,000 to make last month the busiest 
September for the Big Board since 
1939. 

e Different Picture—But in the case of 
the Street’s long-ailing new issues mar- 
ket (BW-—Sep.7’46,p70), the Sep- 
tember picture was vastly different. Of- 
ferings of new sccurities totaled onl 

$178,462,000. ‘This was $15,000,000 
less than August, previously the poorest 
underwriting month since “holiday” 
periods were necessitated by war loan 
drives. It was a far cry from April, the 
1946 peak month, when $763,000,000 
of new issues made their debut. 

Early October was even slower. Last 
week there were no new stock offerings 
at all, only four new bond issues total- 
ing $9,405,000, and one issue of rail 
equipment trust certificates. 

e Testing the Market—It remains to be 
seen when the underwriting trade will 
emerge from the cyclone cellars which 


most of its members quickly sought 
once last summer’s winds of adversity 
(BW —Jun.29’46,p52) really began to 
chill proceedings. Some time soon, how- 
ever, the market will have to be tested, 
and early this week there were signs 
that some prospecting involving both 
bonds and stocks was in the immediate 
offing. 

On Tuesday, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for example, opened 
bids covering the sale of $75,000,000 
of 40-year debentures. Thursday was 
chosen by Morgan, Stanley & Co. for 
the debut in the new issues market of 
the privately owned H. J. Heinz Co., 
of 57 varieties fame, via an offering of 
100,000 shares of preferred and 200,- 
000 shares of common (BW-—Sep.28 
"46,p90). 

Depending on the degree of success 
in these operations, similar but cautious 
testing of the market can be expected. 
Candidates won’t be hard to locate, 
since recently ten new bond issues and 
153 contemplated stock offerings were 
under Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion registration. 

e Syndicate Losses Heavy—However, 
it’s going to take some time, even when 
“normal” activity in the new issues 
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PROMOTE AND PAY—ON THE SAME CHECK 


Florida Power Corp., which last year set staid Wall Street back on its heels by 
ushering in bathing beauties and majorettes to help publicize a $9 million 
stock offering, has dipped this time into the color pot for another promotion 
wrinkle. The result: a four-color check (above), whose resplendent scene “typi- 
fies Florida living at its best.” They were used initially to pay—at a 25% 
increase—the company’s quarterly common-stock dividend. 
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market again becomes possible, before 
the investment banking trade will be 
able to repair the over-all fimancial 
ravages inflicted upon it by events of 


recent months, Estimates as to the 
total losses this group has suffered run 
as high as $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. 
Few investment banking houses or 
; small dealer-distributors, for that mat- 
g ter, have escaped without losses. Many, 
t. in fact, appear to have lost a large part, 
if not all, of the profits that had ac- 
crued from their long strings of suc- 
cessful underwritings earlier in 1946. 
it And, according to some Wall Street 
ty circles, unless underwriting margins in- 
‘0 crease from here on, successful offering 
v- of as much as $10 billion of new high- 
1, grade bond issues may be required for 
1s the trade to recoup its recent losses. 
h e Willys Case—Histories of a few re- 
€ . cent unsuccessful stock offerings are 
: typical. 
§ There is, for example, the experience 
d 5 of the 46 houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
0 & Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
S which not long ago (BW —Aug.17'46, 
Tr p65) agreed to purchase from Willys- 
f i Overland Motors (page 26) that part 
. of 155,000 shares of new $4.50 pre- 
f : ferred not purchased by stockholders 
- to whom it was first offered. 
§ As a result of reluctance of stock- 
holders to increase their holdings, the 
s investment banking group last July 
§ found itself obligated to purchase 149,- 
, 121 shares. It immediately reoffered 
" the stock publicly at a price of $100, 
1 but few new offerings have ever proved 
stickier. By the end of September, re- 
ports indicate, some 75% of the shares 
still remained unsold and it was finally 
, decided to terminate the syndicate and 
] let the shares find their level in an un- 
; <n market. 
e Dropped 40%—The plug was pulled 


on Sept. 30. Commencement of trad- 
ing saw the stock fall to $60, or 40% 
under its original offering level. It later 
moved up temporarily to a $66-$67 
range but it has since been weak. Late 
last week only $61.50 was bid for the 
stock. 

How much of the stock has since 
passed into the hands of the general 
public is still not known, since several 
of the houses involved are reported to 
have decided to retain their participa- 
tions as “investments” in the hope of 
better subsequent liquidating levels. 
Nonetheless, the indicated over-all loss 
to the offering syndicate is going down 
in Street archives as one of the largest 
losses of the oes ever recorded in the 
underwriting field. 
¢ No Large Commitments—W all Street 
doesn’t think that the loss suffered in 
the Willys offering will lead to any 
serious financial problems for individual 
members of the syndicate. This ap- 
pears a reasonable conjecture, since it 
was not a very large piece of financing, 
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‘Well, of all things! a contrartion 
FOR MEASURING CAR SERVICE” 


S, Miss Hepplewhite, just like you measure beef in pounds, milk 
in quarts, and cloth in yards ... we measure your car’s mechanical 
condition in understandable terms of the horsepower it is putting out- 


You see, we can drive your car on Moto-Mirror just like you drive it 
on the road . . . this makes it easy to isolate and test each unit under 
actual driving conditions, and shows us in a jiffy exactly what is wrong 
without any guessing so that we can fix it without wasting time, 


After any necessary repairs or replacements have been made, we 
again “drive” your car on the Moto-Mirror. This time so we can tune 
it to its peak performance. This method of tuning gets results as we 
can adjust each unit individually and collectively so that your motor 
puts out its top horsepower... there is no guessing here either because 
each adjustment is clearly registered on Moto-Mirror’s dial, and after 
the tune-up, you will be able to measure the service we have given you 
just as accurately as you read the pounds of steak on the butcher’s scale. 


When you slip back of the wheel again, there will be additional proof 
-- you will again enjoy the smooth power and dependable performance 
originally built into your car and you will be sold on the superiority 
of Moto-Mirror service. 


We think you appreciate this 
kind of service, Miss Hepplewhite. 
And that is why we bought the 
Moto-Mirror..so we could give you 
service with complete satisfaction. 


Herky Says: 

“On Moto-Mirror you 
measure the service you buy 
in terms of increased horse- 
power. Every good service 
shop will have Moto-Mirror 
pretty soon now.” 


MOTO-MIRROR is simple to operate, easy to install and priced within the 


reach of any service shop . . it is the first practical service dynamometer. 


IF IT’S OR on MOTO-MIRROR ins Of on THE ROAD 


MANUFACTURERS 
oF 
STEAM GENERATORS, 


CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
OYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
WYODRAULIC VALVES 


THE WATERMARK. IS YOUR 
Gittllig guide 


Much Cotton Fibre ? 
25% -50%-75%- 100% 


@ There are several fine letterhead papers, 
Each, however, is made from cotton fibre... 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 


@ That's why all Fox River papers specify 
the exact cotton fibre content in the water- 
mark, 


@ Today, when you sign your mail, examine 
the watermark of your present letterhead 
paper. If it doesn’t specify cotton fibre, the 
amount of cotton fibre and who made it, 
check with your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver. He'll be glad to recommend a Fox 
River paper with the correct cotton fibre con- 
tent for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


421-J S. Appleton Street © Appleton, Wisconsin 


and the underwriting group had an 
above-average number of members. 

Another recent unprofitable deal 

with a similar standby agreement was 
that involving a 62-member syndicate 
headed by Blyth & Co. and the offer- 
ing to stockholders of 359,373 shares 
of new $100-par Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. 34% preferred. This finally neces- 
sitated the purchase by the syndicate 
of all but.61,216 shares of the issue, 
and it is now available over the counter 
at around $93, vs. its original offering 
price of $100. 
e Other Sticky Issues—All the 1946 un- 
derwriting lemons, however, haven't 
originated entirely in standby agree- 
ments. An example is the offering last 
summer of $40,000,000 of new 20- 
year 3% debentures and 400,000 
shares of 34% preferred by American 
Airlines, Inc. 

To get the bonds off its shelves be- 
fore they became even more sticky, the 
buying syndicate headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Lehman Bros., and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. was finally forced 
to dump about half the issue privately 
at 96.35% of par, compared with its 
original sales price of par. The pre- 
ferred, offered at $102 a share, proved 
even harder to sell, and it can now be 
purchased over-the-counter at less than 
$83. 

e Kaiser-Frazer Deal—Where 1946 of- 
ferings of unseasoned stock issues are 
concerned, the current picture must 
be painted in even more somber colors. 

Kaiser-Frazer stock, sold at $20.25 
early this year (BW—Feb.2’46,p70), is 
now selling at $9.25. 

Higgins, Inc. shares (BW—Mar.30’46, 
p119), quickly snatched up at $11 each, 
can now be bought for under $4. 

Taca Airways shares, for which $15.50 
was demanded, are now around $4.50. 

Portsmouth Steel common, offered 
last June at $10, is now $5.75 bid. 

Graham-Paige 4% debentures, sold 
at par, are currently selling for less than 
60¢ on the dollar. 

Hoving Corp. shares, offered re- 
cently at.$23.50 a share, broke $5 when 
the syndicate involved was later te:mi- 
nated; they can now be bought for 
$13.50. 

Jack & Heintz shares, which dropped 

$5 under their original sales price of 
$17 when first put on their own, are now 
selling below $8. 
e Placing the Blame—There is little 
doubt, after gazing at these and the 
many other similar samples, that much 
of the blame for the recent serious 
congested condition of the new issues 
market, and the many sharp losses 
suffered by 1946 new issue buyers, can 
be laid directly at the door of the un- 
derwriting nee 

Little discrimination was shown in 
underwritings, or in pricing. In the 
rampant new issues market earlier this 


ANOTHER KIND OF WAR 


Preparing for still another dig into the 
national pocketbook—not for war this 
time, but against inflation—Frank 
Braucher, president of the Periodical 
Publishers Assn., outlines to the 
Treasury Dept.’s Savings Bond con- 
ference the “biggest ever” magazine 
campaign to sell bonds. Some 1,000 
general periodicals are donating $8,- 
500,000 in space annually to this end. 
Spurred by a survey indicating that 
only one out of four persons realized 
the bonds are still on sale, the Savings 
Bond unit will call on all media for 
an all-out campaign in November. 


year, relatively few in the investment 
banking field, despite the warnings and 
buying deportment of the trade’s more 


conservative houses, could resist the 
temptation to “make hay while the 
sun shines.” Too many also took for 
granted that the day of reckoning was 
still far off. 

e Lessons to Heart—How long the riew 
issues market will have to suffer is un- 
predictable. Many remnants of earlier 
sour financing operations still remain 
to be sold, and many potential new 
issue buyers have been frightened into 
making their investment purchases in 
other quarters. 

At a substantial cost, however, much 
headway has been resulting in recent 
weeks from corrective house-cleaning 
methods. Last summer’s hampering 
above-average “float” has been cut to 
more normal levels. Wall Streeters re- 
port that the underwriting trade is 
taking its recent lesson to heart, and 
will behave better in the future, 
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Une of a series describing Cyanamid’s many act 


(Sfoed like Mili) 


YOUR LAUNDRYMAN is just as anxious as 
you are to keep the buttons on your shirt. 
So it will be a great relief to you and to him 
to learn that a new kind of button is now 
being made . . . a button so durable it will 
last the lifetime of a garment — and then 
some! 

As you may have guessed, this new but- 
ton is made of plastic — one of the famous 
line of MELMAC* Plastics developed by 
Cyanamid research. No matter how often 
clothes are washed and ironed, MELMAC 
Plastic buttons keep their original shape, 
color and luster. Scalding water doesn’t 
harm them. Strong soaps have no effect. 
Hot irons don’t hurt them. In fact, they 
resist all the ordinary button weaknesses 
— cracking, chipping, splitting, fading and 
warping. Besides this, they stay on be- 


MOLDING 


cause they’re smooth, with no sharp, 

thread-cutting edges. They’re pleasant to 

touch; easy to slide through a buttonhole. 
The outstanding properties of MELMAC 

and other plastics made by Cyanamid— 

color, strength, luster and smooth- 

ness, also improve other products. 

Tableware made of a Cyanamid 

plastic is colorful, tasteless, odor- 

less and resists breaking. Hous- 

ings for vacuum cleaners, electric 

razors, clock cases and radio cab- 

inets can be molded in beautiful 

brilliant colors. Lighting fixtures 

and reflectors are light-weight and 

shatter-resistant. Stove handles, 

refrigerator and washing machine 

parts and countless other products 

stay clean, smooth and bright 

THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


under constant use. Thus in the field 
plastics, as in so many other industri 
Cyanamid’s products and research con 
tribute to improving the usefulness 
value of the things you use every day 


*REG. U.S 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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S. AVE time and save money by one- 
stop shopping at Firestone. There you 
will find hundreds of products that you 
want and need at prices surprisingly low. 
Every item has been thoroughly tested 
for quality in the Firestone Laboratories 
and each is unsurpassed in value. Giving 
extra quality and extra value in services 
as well as in products is a fundamental 
Firestone policy. So don’t delay. Get the 
most for your money by shopping at 
your nearby Firestone dealer store or 


Firestone store TODAY! 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 


ight, 1916, The Firestone Tire & Rubber C 
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Sanitary cans for milk......And cups for out 
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Fibre drums that can’t be beat... And cans that help oil run 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


*K SO MANY GOOD FOODS are packed in 
paper cups these days, it’s no wonder 
Continental’s Mono Cups are becoming 
so popular. Double-walled for extra 
protection, tight-sealed to lock in flavor, 
they’re an ideal container for all kinds 
of foods. Ice cream, cottage cheese, 
meats and ready-to-eat foods. 

Mono Cupsare made by Continental’s 
Paper Division. They’re one of many 
different packages produced by Conti- 
nental for many different industries. 

In making fibre drums, cans, pails, 
plastics, and caps, Continental Can 
serves behind the scenes—behind the 
labels of America’s finest products. 


Prodvets and Divisions of Continental Can Co., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers ¢ Fibre Drums e Paper 
Containers © Paper Cups « Plastic Products ¢ Steel Containers « Crown 
Caps and Cork Products « Machinery and Equipment. OPERATING DIVISIONS: 
The Container Company, Van Wert, Ohio « Boothby Fibre Can Division, 


Roxbury, Massachusetts e« Mono Containers, Newark, New Jersey — Plastics 
Division, Cambridge, Ohio e Bond Crown & Cork Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware e Cameron Can Machinery eonpeg t Chicago, Illinois. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of Canada, Limited, Sun Life 
Bui'ding, Montreal, Canada ¢ Continental Can Corporation, Havana, Cyba 
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Cutter’s First 


California biological and 


pharmaceutical house turns to 
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outside financing, its initial issue 
going to one buyer. 


For the first time since Edgar Augus- 
tus Cutter founded the business and 
expanded it on the ashes of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, Cutter 
Laboratories, Inc., this week went out- 
side the Cutter family for its financing. 

Through Blyth & Co., Cutter sold a 
new issue of 15,000 shares of 4% cumu- 


lative preferred stock, at $100 par, to an 


unidentified life insurance company in 
the Midwest. 

e Assets Near $5 Million—With exist- 
ing equity, the new investment of $1,- 
500,000 increases the stature of the 
company to about $3,200,000. The 
company’s assets measure about $5,- 
000,000. 

The California enterprise, in Berke- 
ley, always has been closely held. ‘The 
only non-Cutter on the board of di- 
rectors today is a veteran associate of 
the founder. 


e Veterinary Toxoids—Cutter, a drug- 


ist in Fresno, branched into biologicals 
in 1897 at the behest of cattle ranchers 
in the San Joaquin Valley whose land 
became infested with the virus which 
causes blackleg, a fatal stock disease. 
He devised a successful vaccine, moved 
to Berkeley, and had established him- 
self in the field of veterinary toxoids 
when tragedy hit San Francisco in 1906. 
To replace the smallpox and diphthe- 
ria vaccines destroyed in the earthquake 
and fire, Cutter mobilized his family 
and friends to grind out fresh vaccines 
for the stricken community. 
e Change Was Permanent—Although 
he, and now his descendants pursued 
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their interest in vaccines for cattle, Cut- 
ter Laboratories’ products for the pre- 
vention and alleviation of human suf- 
fering now constitute the bulk of the 
business. 

Cutter died in 1933. His widow sur- 
vives as chairman of the board, and 
three of their sons man the principal 
executive posts. 


HOME LOAN BANK REVERSED 


Control of the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn., seized 
last summer by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank in a dispute over the handling of 
funds (BW—Jun.1’46,p52), has been re- 
stored by court order to the ousted 
officials. 

The seizure was ruled illegal last 
week by a federal court in Los Angeles, 
which directed John H. Fahey, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Commissioner, 
to return the $26,000,000 loan associa- 
tion to T. A. Gregory, president, and 
the other officers, directors, and share- 
holders. 

Fahey eased Gregory out of his office 
last May on the allegation that funds 
of the association had been jeopardized 
by mismanagement. Gregory laid his 
removal to personal malice. 


TAX COURT UPHOLDS ARMY 


For most manufacturers, renegotia- 
tion of government contracts is now 
finished and half forgotten, but the 
U. S. Tax Court is just beginning to 
wade through the good-sized pile of 
contested cases waiting for its review. 
Last week, the court handed down its 
first decision stating the various consid- 
erations it will take into account in 
determining whether or not a contractor 
made excessive profits on his govern- 
ment business. 

The case was an appeal by Stein 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, from a ruling 


BANKER’S RETURN 


Thomas H. McKittrick (left), whose 
term as president of the Bank for 
International Settlements (an _ out- 
growth of World War I) expired last 
June, is back home, holding down a 
vice-presidency in Chase National 
Bank’s foreign department. Since 
1916, when he went to Genoa for Na- 
tional City Bank of N. Y., he has been 
busied with financial affairs in Europe 
—except for a stint with the A.E.F. 
in World War I and a short term 
with New York’s Lee, Higginson & 
Co. From 1924 to 1939, when he 
took, over the B.I.S. post, he was a 
partner of Higginson & Co., London. 


@ These men are manufacturing grind- 
ing wheels—creating penetrating dust. 


But—they don’t breathe it. It is drawn 
into hoods at the machines, then through 
flexible tubes to the Sly Dust Filter shown 
below, which filters all of the dust from 
the air, even the dust so fine you can’t 
see it. This is accomplished by filtration 
through cloth. 


This is but one instance of thousands 
where industry uses Sly Dust Collectors 
to improve working conditions, eliminate 
health hazards, prolong the life of ma- 
chinery and reduce cleaning and main- 
tenance costs, and often to recover valu- 
able materials. Over 5,000 installations. 


Sly Dust Control is a paying investment 
and— it's not expensive. What is your 
dust problem? Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicago 
Philadelphia ¢ Detroit « St.Lovis « Milwaukee 
Torontoe Minneapolis Cincinnatie San Francisco 
@ochester e Los Angeles « Houston Birmingham 


... the way he builds 


Californians like touse native / 
materials such as redwood and “ee 
adobe brick when they build. 
Homes are low-slung, rambling, 
spacious — to take aaa 

of natural settings and give 
expression to the widespread 
love for outdoor living. 


Y 


-/ and the way he banks 


Californians,comprising the great- 
est market in the West, look to 
Bank of America for their bank- 
ing services. Through its 493 
branches in 307 California com- 
munities this bank adds a valuable 
understanding of local conditions 
to a stable statewide organization. 


"The California Trend” 


...a fact-based forecast...will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 
20, for a free copy. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSP 


Bank of America 


NATIONAI ASSOCIATION 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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by the Army requiring it to return 
$150,000 out of profits of $214,558 on 
its 1942 contract for luggage bags tor 
the air forces. 

The Tax Court declared that in review- 
ing the order it had considered among 
other things the compensation. paid ex- 
ecutives, the amount of assets risked 
and the extent of the risk, the effect 
of war business on the company’s 
peacetime prospects, and the quality 
of the contractor’s performance. 

This means that the Tax Court will 
follow substantially the same rules that 
Army renegotiation officers were in- 
structed to use. And in the Stein case, 
at least, the court came to the same 
conclusion that the Army did. It af- 
firmed the order for a refund of $150,- 
000 to the government. 


Cities on Make 


Hunt for new sources of 
revenue is steadily intensified 
as real estate levies fail to meet 
rising costs of government. 


Municipal finance officers are in- 
creasingly forced to look for new tax 
sources. It is costing many cities and 
towns as much as 50% more to operate 
now than it did in prewar days. And 
it’s foolish for citizens to suppose that 
real estate tax revenues can be increased 
sufficiently to meet the postwar period’s 
ever-rising costs. 

As indicated earlier (BW —Apr.13’46, 

p41), city fathers from here on are 
going to have to squeeze what they can 
from new or increased levies on such 
things as the personal incomes of in- 
habitants; ot utility services; theater 
admissions; baseball and concert tickets; 
hotel room rentals; and retail sales. 
e New York Leads Way—New York 
City really started the postwar ball roll- 
ing in this respect. Last spring the state 
legislature gave it the right for three 
years to double its previous 1% sales tax, 
to institute a new 5% tax on hotel 
rooms costing $2 or more, and to raise 
sharply its tax on pari-mutuel betting 
totals at race tracks. These, according 
to estimates, should raise its tax returns 
some $69,000,000 annually. 

Since then, Philadelphia, despite 
many protests, has imposed a new 10% 
amusement tax, which it expects to raise 
some $3,500,000 in annual revenues. 
It has also been considering a 10% tax 
on the hotel rooms of transients. 

e California’s Experience—The East, 
however, isn’t the only region consider- 
ing higher taxes. California, despite the 
fact that the state tax load of its citizens 
($67 per capita in 1944) is exceeded 


only by that borne by New Yorkers ° 


($71), is now inquiring into ways of 
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T’S BRUTAL to have to work 

amid the nerve-rasping up- 
roar of office noise demons. 
These pests breed in the din of 
clattering machines, loud voices, 
and shrill bells. When you leave 
noise demons uncontrolled, you 
aren’t the only victim. They 
lower the daily working effi- 
ciency of your entire staff. 


if Noise Demons plague you 


Trap them with this ceiling 


‘ 


aS 


mstrong’s Cus 


- - oy Eat Fg ET 
~< . PS 


You can end this costly nuis- 
ance permanently with an eco- 
nomical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone*. The 484 deep 
drilled holes in each 12” square 
of this fibrous material absorb 
up to 75% of all noise that 
strikes the ceiling. Cushiontone 
* Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


is an excellent reflector of light 
and can be repainted without 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How 
to Exterminate 
Office Noise 
Demons.’’ Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 
3010 Stevens St., 
Lancaster, ay 
Penna. ® 
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Your Company, 


Its Stockholders 


and the 


New York Capital Market 


One of the most important factors in making the 
shares of a corporation attractive to investors is 
a market for the stock in New York—by far the 
broadest market for securities in the United States. 


The advantages of such a market for a company’s 
securities are enumerated in a comprehensive 
booklet prepared by this Company. In addition, 
the booklet describes the advantages afforded by 
transfer or co-transfer facilities in New York and 
how these facilities serve both corporations and 
their stockholders. 


The booklet, Your Company, Its Stock- 
holders, and the New York Capital Market, 


is available to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $317,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


increasing some state levies with the 
idea of sharing the proceeds with needy 
towns and cities. 

Most seriously considered thus far has 
been the hiking of California’s present 
sales tax from 24% to 3% or even 4%, 
e Jumping the Gun—Seven cities in the 
San Francisco Bay area, however, aren’t 
waiting until the matter is decided. 
Instead, on Oct. 1 they started collect- 
ing such a levy of their own, six charg- 
ing 0.5% and the other city a full 1%. 

San Francisco, at the November celec- 
tion, will have its voters consider the 
desirability of collecting such a tax. 

In their search for additional reven- 

ues, a number of Golden State cities 
have also been taking advantage of to- 
day’s inflation-prosperity in the real es 
tate field. Indications are that the Los 
Angeles 1946-47 property tax rate will 
reach a new peak, $6.30 on each $100 
of assessed valuation. San Francisco’s 
returns from its levies on real estate have 
jumped well over $10,000,000. 
e City Income Levies—Even as late as 
1944, real estate taxes were still provid- 
ing most cities with 50% or more of 
their total income. Influencing the 
trend toward new revenue sources in 
notable degree has been the success of 
Philadelphia and Toledo with a munic- 
ipal levy on personal incomes and cor- 
porate profits. St. Louis is the latest 
entrant in that field. On Aug. 1 it inau- 
gurated an 0.25% personal-corporate 
city income tax. 

Obviously, not all of these new taxes 
are proving popular. In fact, the op- 
position encountered is tremendous. 

Juke box owners have waged a long 

fight against Chicago’s $50 annual tax 
per box, instituted-in 1945. They have 
proved partly successful since it now 
appears the levy will be cut in half, 
e Theaters Shut Down—Sedalia (Mo.) 
theater owners, according to Variety, 
are also doing some vigorous fighting 
back. Three of that city’s largest pic- 
ture houses immediately closed when 
an ordinance was passed requiring them 
to pay 5% on their gross receipts. 


P. S. 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., stockholders 
and those of its six affiliated companies 
have approved the plan proposed last 
summer (BW-—Sep.14’46,p68) to unify 
all the business and assets of the group 
into one ates gy 

The damage done to security price 
levels last month is graphically illus- 
trated in statistical information just re- 
leased by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Market value of all stocks listed 
on the Big Board totaled $66,863,605,- 
035 as of Sept. 30 compared with $74,- 
350,238,520 on Aug. 30. Average share 
value was $38.20 at the end of Septem- 
ber, compared with $42.79 a month 
earlier and $43.17 on Oct. 1, 1945. 
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the Low price brings modern material SUT 
Ix. 
even- handling methods within reach of all! | 
cities ; : 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


“Basic Analyses”: 
Investors’ Choice 


Among the most popular series of 
studies offered investors by the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are the periodically 
issued groups of “Basic Analyses.” 
Consisting of penetrating, individual 
studies of stocks currently important 
in terms of investor interest, these 
“Basic Analyses” provide up-to-the- 
minute facts essential in arriving at 
sound investment decisions. 

Varied Types: Ranging over a wide 
variety of industries, the current series 
of “Basic Analyses” includes studies 
of leading railroads, banks, utilities, 
oils, etc., each concise, interesting and 
helpful. Every analysis is the result of 
careful research and painstaking field 
investigation, presents both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects, basic position, 
earnings and other valuable data. The 
current list: 

AMERICAN Pwr. & Lt. Detrotr Epison 
AMERICAN Topacco’ E. I. puPont 
Amer. W. W. & Etec. GoopvEaR TIRE 
Arcn., Tor. & S. F, Int’, Harvester 


Barpwix Loco. Marine MIpianp 


PARAMOUNT PIct. 
PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


CuHase Nat’t Bank 


Crttes SERVICE 


4 Pepst-CoLa 
ComMoNnwW’TH EDISON 
SouTHERN PAcIFIc 
Sranparp Ort (N. J.) 
Unitep AIRCRAFT 
Untrep Arr LINEs 


Unitep Corp. 


CoMMONWEALTH & 
SOUTHERN 


ConsoLt. Epison 
or New York 


Crane CoMPANY 


Simple to Get: “Basic Analyses” are 
not intended as sales or purchase rec- 
ommendations; are simply an extension 
of M L, P, F & B’s policy of urging 
investors to “Investigate then Invest.” 
Readers need only to request those 
analyses* in which they have a special 
interest and copies will be mailed 
They 
offer concrete aid in assessing the at- 


promptly without obligation. 


tractiveness of these securities in the 
light of overall investment objectives. 


* Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses” you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment “BW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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MARKETING 


Advertisers Set Large Goal 


Atlantic City convention urged to work for improvement in 
public attitude toward business leadership. Polls show evidence of 
mistrust of industry’s aims. Consumers Union membership rises. 


When the Assn. of National Adver- 

tisers met in Atlantic City last week 
one topic was equally prominent in 
speeches and in boardwalk conversa- 
tions: the importance of selling the 
American public, through advertising, 
on what was variously labeled free en- 
terprise, the American way, Or even 
“the new role of industry in society.” 
e Opinions—Howard Chase, director of 
public relations for General Foods 
Corp., minced no words in diagnosing 
the public’s current attitude. He 
pointed out that polls during the sec- 
ond 1946 quarter indicate that “the 
public today retains strong doubts re- 
garding business leadership,” since it 
feels that: 


(1) Big business is making more than 
a fair profit. 

(2) If business were allowed com- 
plete freedom, it would pursue a policy 
beneficial to itself but not to the pub- 
lic. 

(3) Labor should have more to say 
than management in legislative mat- 
ters. 

(4) Profits and prices should be con- 
trolled by the government. 

Chase interpreted the public’s su 
port of OPA as evidence that “it simply 
does not trust industry.” 

e Responsibilities—Paul Ellison, _retir- 
ing chairman of the A.N.A. and public 
relations director of Sylvania Electric 
Products,. reminded the convention- 


PEPSI-COLA HITS THE SPOT—WITH ART 


Last week in New York, Pepsi-Cola threw open its third annual art show, 
which involves prestige promotion as well as art. Against a background of the 
winning canvas, “What Atomic War Will Do To You,” Boris Deutsch, its 
creator, received his $2,500 check from President Walter S. Mack with Roland 
McKinney, contest director, as witness. The exhibit, currently at Manhattan's 
National Academy of Design, cost Pepsi-Cola $25,750 in prizes, but the net 
gain in high-caliber publicity and free advertising gleaned from the show's 
tour of art centers is expected to go far beyond the original investment. 
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PACI 


blic Deep sea or fresh water fish- 
tric e Contentment breeds per- ing...more than 500 miles 
3 ‘ of coastline . . . fish-crowded 
ion- manence! In the Pacific North- destin, tiie sak aieeith na 


west better living is habit-forming. 
The supply of skilled labor in 

‘ Opportunity Corner is ample, co-oper- 
ative, intelligent, productive—and 
permanent! Folks who live here 

like the climate and the 
environment... it enables them 

to be better workmen, steadier 
workmen. Also encouraging are the 
excellent relations between employer 
and employe ... the kind of 
co-operation that makes for high 
production, economy and efficiency. 
Because labor lives better, labor works 
better in the Pacific Northwest. 
Labor’s skills—highly developed— 
are at the command of new 
industries wishing to locate in 
OPPORTUNITY CORNER. 


big game and little game... 
all beckon sportsmen in lei- 
sure hours. 


From sea level to sxi level, 
Opportunity Corner is a vast 
recreation land for its people. 
Nature brings its choicest gifts 
to the very doorstep of Pa- 
cific Northwest dwellers. 


Mount Hood .. . mist- 
wreathed and snow-capped 
e+. typifies the majestic beau- 
ty of the mountains that in- 
ter-chain this land of oppor- 
tunity. 


on * 'o A WH 


This advertisement sponsored by the following Business-Managed Electric Power Companies of the Pacific Northwest 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY © NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY © THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 


The Udylite Plating Barrel has 
always been outstanding for dur- 
ability and long service life. Now 
the Udylite research staff has 
added practically 100% to its 
value by the use of a new material 


“Melamine Plastic” plus a new 


construction technic that gives the 
barrel much greater strength and 
completely insulates the structural 


members, 


It’s now being used for both alkaline and acid solutions. It’s 
interchangeable with other older Udylite barrels and will stand 
up under extremely severe service with a negligible amount of 


maintenance. 


It might be hard to believe all these things of this new barrel if 
they had not been proved in actual service and just as stated. 


Now when you need additional plating barrels do not fail to 


have a look at the new Udylite Melamine Barrel. 
2406 


THE Ud. lite CORPORATION 
i . ad W651 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN - 


“REPRESENTATIVES UN ALL PRINCIPAL CITEES 


goers: “The public has decreed that 
we have even broader human obliga. 
tions than to turn out good products 
at a fair price under decent worki 
conditions . . . the obligation to help 
build a better America in which the 
ordinary guy achieves a sense of ful 
fillment.” 

Don Belding, board chairman of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, asserted: “This 
is a time when advertising by precept 
and example must accept its full re 
sponsibility in helping to protect Amer. 
ica from without and from within.” 
He cited some companies which age 
already doing something about it: 

In Milwaukee, Harry Scott and Fred 

Nicholson put up 17 billboards reading 
“Keep U. S. Free—Protect your right 
to get rich,” while the Dayton Power 
& Light Co. has advertised “The Right 
Road—The American Way” (BW- 
Sep.7’46,p50). E. F. Hutton’s series of 
newspaper advertisements (“12 O'clock 
Is Striking for All Americans’’) is just 
one more of many others. 
e Question of Method—Not everyone 
concerned with selling the public on 
the merits of free enterprise agrees that 
this is the way to do it. Some think the 
job can be done more effectively if it is 
tied in with the company’s products, 

As a rather extreme example, pro 
ponents of this school of thought point 
out that Elsie, the Borden cow, dis 
courses at length on such subjects as 
the food shortage and inflation, as well 
as on the quality of Borden products. 
e Cooperation—A.N.A. speakers gave 
full credit, of course, to other agencies 
that are carrying the ball for industry 
and advertising. One is the war-bom 
Advertising Council, which has contin 
ued peacetime activities by preparing 
advertising campaigns in subjects of ac 
knowledged public interest—nutrition, 
for example—sponsored by advertisert 
in all media (BW —Sep.22’45,p94), 
Another is the Brand Names Founda 
tion, Inc., whose mission is to inform 
the public, and help advertisers to im 
form it, on the function of brand adver 
tising in the distribution of goods. 

Still another is the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in ae 
(sponsored by the American Assn. 0 
Advertising Agencies and media). The 
committee reported this week that its 
count of consumer meetings all over the 
country so far this year had surpassed 
the 1942 peak of 898 and at this rate 
would reach 1,200 to 1,300 in 1946, 
e Consumer Group—Nor has the adver 
tisers’ opposition been idle this year. 
Present membership in Consumers 
Union of the U. S. A., Inc., is at an 
all-time high of 125,000, compared with 
about 90,000 a year ago. This growth, 
says Arthur Kallet, director, is a result 
of people’s plans to purchase refrigera 
tors, radios, and other big-ticket mer 
chandise, on which they seek guidance, 
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plan to diversify; will offer drugs, 
cosmetics, linens, appliances. 
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“This 
srecept f The supermarket of the future will 
ull re § resemble nothing so much as the old- 
Amer. §f fashioned general store, if plans formu- 


ithin.” [lated by Frank Grimes, president of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance of 
it: America—the nation’s biggest voluntary 


d Fred § food chain—materialize. 
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peed For men of excellence comes the 
946, | Groom-mate” (above), a pocket-size 
adver- | toilet kit containing after-shave lotion, 
s year. | deodorant, hand and foot lotions. It’s 
sumess | offered ($7.50 in pigskin) by Lenore 
cath | Kroll, 745 Fifth Ave., New York City 
rowth, |~aud with an eye on an expanding 
result | market. Last year men’s toiletries 
frigera | accounted for $60 million of the $659- 
t mer} million spent in the U, S. for toilet 
dance, ; . 

goods—not including soap. 
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SIMONDS “Red End” Hacksaws 
for hand and power use. 


SIMONDS Inserted-Tooth Saws 
—_— greater speed, feed, depth 
of cut, 


more met 


SIMONDS “Red Tang” Files cut 


FROM 


THE WORLD’S FIRST 
CONTROLLED-CONDITIONS PLANT 
COMES THE 
WORLD’S FIRST-QUALITY LINE. OF 


METAL-CUTTING SAWS 
AND FILES 


Longest cutting-tool experience in the U. S. is doing business 
every day along the straight, high-speed production lines in this 
vast 5-acre room where light, te pa climate are scientifically 
held at healthiest levels for top production. 


From this plant, soon to have an extensive addition, come many 
different types of metal-cutting tools—but only one. quality: 
Simonds A-1, which simply means to you that, in length of useful 
life, every red-trademarked tool you buy is your warranty that in 
the long run... every time... you'll save with Simonds. Order 


from your Supply Distributor, or the nearest Simonds office. 


SIMONDS Segmental Saws 
Skip- 


with less elbow 


rease .. . have teeth like Simonds 


nserted-Tooth Saws (above, left). 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


~ a 
OS SAW AND Steg, ca 
LOCKPORT, mY. 


Furnace Steels 


3 ech net : for SIMONDS Bosal Band Sews run 
ne pitch, especially smooth cut. , cut clean. Regular edge, 
Skip tooth hard om 


Not included on the 
balance sheet.. 


But a Lake can be a Priceless Asset just the same! 


OCATE your plant near this 
New Hampshire lake and 
you'll soon discover its value 
... though it may never be listed 
under “tangible assets.” Where 
workers live in pleasant, un- 
crowded surroundings and 
raise healthy children within 
easy distance of such beautiful 
recreation spots, they make 
better employees. Those who 


WRITE for your copy of the informa- 
tive booklet “A Plant in New Hamp- 
shire.” Address: Edward Ellingwood, 
Industrial Director, 743 State Office 
Building. 


State Planning and Development Commission, Concord, New Hampshire 


70 


live well, work well! 

Among other manufacturing 
advantages to small and medi- 
um industry in New Hamp- 
shire are: location in the State 
that enjoys the greatest stabil- 
ity of income in the nation, low 
power rates, fine transportation 
to important markets and an 
excellent highway system kept 
in top condition the year round. 


Locate your new plant in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Where there’s a Plus in every pay envelope” 


items which do not have to be dis. 
pensed by licensed pharmacists. 

e Innovation—To cut handling costs, 
and thus enable retailers to sell at low 
prices, dishes and silverware will be 
packaged in sets of two. Grimes hopes to 
have four china patterns and two lines 
of silverware—one a standard plate, the 
other made of a new cheap metal that 
closely resembles silver but resists wear 
and nicks better than any other sub- 
stitute now on the market. 

e Textiles, Too—Soon to make its ap- 
pearance on I.G.A, store shelves is a 
complete line of dish, bath, and hand 
towels, also prepackaged in sets of two, 
Later on, when they can be obtained, 
linen tablecloths and napkins will be 
added. 

All prepackaging will be done by the 
manufacturer; wholesaler and _ retailer 
will receive the new merchandise ex- 
actly as they now receive cases of 
canned goods or soap flakes. 

e Food Lines Expanding—Besides push- 
ing the installation of frozen food de- 
partments in the 4,300 Class A member 
stores (BW—Jun.9’45,p97), all stores 
will add complete bakery departments 
as quickly as possible. Each of I.G.A’s 


BAGGING BIVALVES 


At Akron, a Goodyear chef examines 
oysters flown—without benefit of re- 
frigeration—from the J. S. Darling 
oyster plant at Hampton, Va. The 
trick: wrapping chilled oysters in Plio- 
film, a method Goodyear developed 
in cooperation with Wayne Univer 
sity Air Cargo Research and which 
it has promoted for air shipment for 
the past year (BW—Nov.10°45,p34). 
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CASTINGS PLANT 


ts ap- 
s isa 
hand 
f two, 
‘ained, 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania (Nobs-105) 


rill: be Birdsboro Steel Foundry and Machine Co. 

vy These facilities were installed for producing castings and 

cto can be converted to peacetime production. They are offered 

se ex for disposal, subject to the rights of the former lessee. 

es of 

 push- AA 

od de- LOCATION: Also a LABORATORY BUILDING: 63’ x 40’ 

— Approximately 8 miles southeast of Reading, with approximately 2,600 sq. ft. 

nai Pennsylvania, in the town of Birdsboro at the 

G.A’s plant of the lessee. This facility includes ap- EQUIPMENT: 
proximately 6) acres. Car type and pit annealing furnaces, sand blast 

room with dust collecting and ventilating equip- 

TRANSPORTATION: 


Railroad sidings connect with main line rail- 
road. City streets lead to State Highways Nos. 
82 and 83. 


BUILDINGS: 


There are 3 main buildings totaling approxi- 
mately 105,600 sq. ft. These buildings are: 


(1) FINISHING, CLEANING AND ANNEALING 
BUILDING, 302’ x 172’ with 57’ x 150’ and 
58’ x 123’ leantos. Total building area 
approximately 65,500 sq. ft. Reinforced 
concrete foundations, steel columns and 
trusses, brick walls with metal sash and 
protected metal sidings. Precast concrete 
plank and slab roof. Two monitors with 
steel sash. 


(2) PATTERN STORAGE BUILDING: 549’ x 60’ 
approximately 32,900 sq. ft. Steel frame 
with prefabricated side panels and inter- 
locking steel roof. 


(3) OFFICE BUILDING: 146’ x 50’ contain- 
ing approximately 7,200 sq. ft. 


mines 


ment, hydraulic presses, forges, welding ma- 
chines, grinders, lathes, drill press, gasoline 
locomotive, five (5) cranes (10-50 ton capacity) 
hoists, laboratory equipment, etc. 


UTILITIES: 


Furnished complete by local companies. 


Further information is available in the Phila- 
delphia Office of the War Assets Administration. 
Listing of this plant by name of lessee is for 
identification only, and has no connection with 
the lessee’s own facilities. Information con- 
tained herein is not intended as a basis for 
negotiation. 


War Assets Administration reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all proposals. These are to be sealed 
and submitted in duplicate with the following 
notation in the lower left hand corner of the 
envelope: ‘Sealed Proposal — Project: Navy 
Nobs-105.”” Preferential treatment will be given 
to the plant needs of small business. 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
| Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
762 
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het Address all inquiries and proposals to: 

_ The 

n Plio- ° 

| | WAR Assets ADMINISTRATION 
I niver- 

which 

nt for 

p34). 1528 Walnut Street 


TIME CLOCKS DO NOT 
MEASURE PROSPERITY! 


A good many of us—both workers and management—have been 
too willing to make or accept excuses for poor production 
records. 

Management has been saying, “We can’t get materials and 
parts and machines—there are too many strikes—too much 
government in business.” 

Labor spends too much time looking for “grievances” and 
setting up “disputes”, rather than producing goods. 

These difficulties are always settled, eventually, by agree- 
ments. And often, the losses, for both sides, are much bigger 
than the gains. 

Why should we waste so much time getting together? Argu- 
ments cannot produce the goods we need. 

We set all-time production records during the war, by working 
together. We can do the same thing now. 

The important thing is not the number of people working, 
or the number of hours they put in, but how much work they do. 

Production is not measured by time clocks. And the welfare 


of everybody depends on production. 


at President 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
“personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


. Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


56 wholesale distributors is now ao 
quiring a bakery to supply retailers in 
his territory. 

Other lines Grimes expects to add 

include magazines, 25¢ reprint books, 
candy, and toys. 
e Goal—The eventual aim ‘s to have 
I.G.A. wholesalers supply member deal- 
ers with everything in food lines ex. 
cept meat and fluid milk. The acid 
test of any voluntary group is how 
much of their buying retailers can be 
persuaded to concentrate with dis. 
tributors in the chain. 

Grimes claims to have achieved a 

high degree of concentration. He ex- 
pects to do even better when merchan- 
dise shortages ease, through the I.G.A, 
incentive plan launched 18 months ago 
(BW—Feb.10’45,p88). Instead of tying 
up dealers with written contracts, 
wholesalers offer them markups which 
are progressively lower as order size in- 
creases. . Merchandise is billed to te- 
tailers at the wholesaler’s net cost plus 
a fixed 2% handling fee and an addi- 
tional weekly charge ranging down to 
a low of 2.35% depending on the size 
of the total order. 
e Competition for Chains—I.G.A. 
wholesalers now average 74% gross 
markup over cost and retailers 164%, 
according to Grimes. By added vol 
ume, greater sales economies, and bet 
ter management, Grimes hopes to te- 
duce the average over-all markup for 
the chain to 19%, enabling I.G.A. re- 
tailers to compete, price-wise, with the 
chain stores. 


STRICTLY FOR MERMAIDS 


Now if it’s dark down there, too, here’s 
a waterproof flashlight that Monsanto 
Chemical Co. says is just the thing 
for that underwater letterwriting. And 
there'll be no groping in the dark, 
since the case is of a luminous plastic 
called Lustron, glows for about eight 
hours after exposure to light. Con- 
tinental Can Co., Cambridge, Ohio, 
injection-molds them for Fulton Mfg. 
Corp., Wauseon, Ohio. 
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Aid to Retailers 


Los Angeles wholesale food 
company expands business by 
raising small customer's buying 
power, improving his methods. 


More than 30 years ago in Los An- 
geles, Smart & Final Co., Ltd., devel- 
oped a thriving wholesale grocery busi- 
ness by catering especially to papa-and- 
mama food shops—family-staffed stores 
with weekly sales of about $1,000. 

These small-time customers would 
drive to Smart & Final’s warehouse 
once a week or so, load up on canned 
goods and other grocery staples at large- 
quantity buying prices, pay the bill, and 
trundle the goods back to their store. 

The cash-and-carry operation enabled 


Smart & Final to sell to them at lower 


prices than they could get through reg- 
ular wholesale channels, giving them 
buying power more nearly equal to that 
of their bigger competitors, 

¢ Produce Service—Except for the addi- 
tion of a few refinements such as delivery 
service, Smart & Final’s business has re- 
mained much the same ever since. The 
company’s 67 depots throughout south- 
crn California now serve 13,000 retailers. 

Last month it initiated a new service 
by opening a produce warehouse to give 
its customers the same buying advan- 
tage in produce that they have had up 
to now in staples. 

This development came after Smart 
& Final studied its customers and de- 
cided that their major weakness was 
their small buying power on certain 
long-profit items, notably produce. 
¢ Double Weakness—The trouble with 
agh produce buying was that when 

e drove to the Los Angeles produce 
market he bought not more than a 
dozen crates all together, paid more for 
them than did his chain store competi- 
tors, and did not always get as good 
quality. 

Furthermore, he lacked merchandis- 
ing savvy to sell them once he got them 
home. 
¢ Shortcuts—Smart & Final’s new prod- 
uce warehouse gives the company 
greater buying power than any of its 
customers could obtain individually, 
and permits some shortcuts, such as 
purchasing surpluses to be kept in cold 
storage, buying by the carload, taking 
advantage of bargains. 

The resultant lower prices are passed 
on to customers. 

Eventually the company plans to in- 
stall machinery for packaging fresh prod- 
uce and to open up additional produce 
warehouses outside Los Angeles. 
® Tips to Customers—Like other whole- 
salers in many lines, Smart & Final in- 
structs its service men to study custom- 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


He Correct functional design—better materials 


—distinctive printing—and correct color 
harmony—these are four basic factors that 
assure safe delivery and greater sales 


appeal. You get them all in Gaylord Boxes. 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


Pp 
eT dusty 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort 
Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma 
City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City » Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga +» Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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TYPISTS DOUBLE 
their PRODUCTION 


with SOUNDSCRIBER dictating equipment 


]_-without SOUNDSCRIBER, 
we estimate that we would need 
two additional typists,” says A. F. 
Drasal, Comptroller, Tri-Clover 
Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis. “In 
less than 15 months, we saved the 
equivalent of our $3,000 investment 
in SoundScriber equipment.” And 
with this saving Mr. Drasal reports 
significant gains in efficiency and 
accuracy due to SoundScriber’s 
radio-clear, live-voice recording. 


2-sates MANAGER G. N. SERY, 
Chief Engineer Carl Petersen, and 
other executives record letters and 
reports and dictate technical and legal 
matters to their SoundScribers .. . in 
the office, at home, during the day, 
after hours. Confidential memos may 
be played back privately without ever 
being transcribed. 


3-at CENTRAL TRANSCRIP- 
TION DESKS, recorded voices are 
clearly heard on the unique 
SoundScriber Soft Speakers, which 
do away with headphones, free 
typists from restrictive “harness”’. 
SoundScriber’s feather-light, un- 
breakable recording discs hold 30 
minutes of dictation, are easy to 
handle, easy to file, and mail for 
first class postage like a letter 


5-THOUSANDS OF USES 


Precise and versatile, SoundScriber has 
more uses than any other dictating 
machine. Executives, salesmen, profes- 
sional men, officials, educators, constantly 
find new uses for SoundScriber, saving 
them time, money, bother. Write today 
and let us tell you how SoundScriber can 
do the same for you. Mail the coupon for 
the complete SoundScriber story. 


4_THOUSANDS IN USE 


Thousands of SoundScriber electronic 
dictating machines are in daily use all 
over the world, saving untold hours of 
labor for executives and their employees. 
Low in first cost, low in operating cost, 
ruggedly built and requiring little service, 
SoundScribers soon pay for themselves 
in the time they save. Authorized tele- 
phone conversations may also be recorded. 


First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
4 “ CORPORATION, Dept. 8-36, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Trade Mark 
I’m interested. Send me all the facts. 


NAME 


COMPANY sie 
CITY 


ADDRESS, 
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ers’ stores and make merchandising sug. 
gestions. Among the selling methods 
advocated are freshening up the vege. 
tables with crushed ice or a water spray, 
pricing at smaller margins to make 
money on larger volume, and giving 
customers the advantage of low prices 
and lug lots for canning when there 
are wholesale gluts. 

© Looking for More—Smart & Final 
plans smaller operations similar to its 
produce warehouse in other long-profit 
lines: meat, delicatessen items, and 
baked goods. The company has also 
been alert to discover new, nongrocery 
merchandise which its customers can 
sell—typically, only about 30% of their 
business is actually in dry groceries, 
These “profit” lines include light bulbs, 
razor blades, work gloves, towels, and 
proprietary medicines. 


Liter Wuling Week 


MORALE AND TRADE BOOST 


With a cheery, though possibly opti- 
mistic slogan (above), one of the most 
unobtrusive but pervasive of services 
—the U.S. Post Office—steps into the 
limelight next week as the ninth an- 
nual Letter Writing Week gets under 
way. Blessed by Postmaster General 
Hannegan, the project has as its spon- 
sor the Paper Stationery & Tablet 
Manufacturers Assn., which will un- 
derwrite the cost of much of the 
promotional material. Some 500,000 
pamphlets on the benefits of letter 
writing will be distributed through 
the mails; 25,000 postmasters are be- 
ing asked to cooperate, with poster 
displays on proper addressing and 
wrapping; the association itself will 
promote its campaign through store 
and press displays, and on the ait. 
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Expanding South 


Sears, Roebuck’s successful 
Havana store encourages firm’s 
new ventures in Mexico, Brazil. 
fixed-price policy retained. 


After months of rumor and _ trade 

speculation, Sears, Roebuck & Co. last 
week officially revealed its plans to in- 
yade the Latin American retail market. 
The company will risk a $7,000,000 
total investment in three complete de- 
partment stores, one in Mexico and two 
in Brazil. 
e January Opening—Speculation over 
the venture has been widespread since 
Sears, in February, 1945, purchased 
land in Mexico City on which to build 
a retail store (BW—Feb.10’45,p116). 
The Mexico City store, a modern con- 
crete building similar to recent Sears 
stores above the Rio Grande, is nearing 
completion (BW—May18’+6,p113). Op- 
ening is scheduled for January, 1947, 
and Sears-trained executives have already 
been selected to manage it. Clerical and 
sales personnel will be Mexican. 

Building of a similar store in Rio de 
Janciro will start this fall, to be ready 
for opening in mid-1947. A second Bra- 
zilian store is being planned, but neither 
location nor date of completion has been 
definitely determined. 
¢Cuban Test—Sears’ decision to go 
ahead with its foreign expansion plans 
was influenced by its experience with a 
smaller store in Havana, Cuba. 

Though the Havana store since its 
opening in 1942 has been handicapped 
by merchandise shortages, Sears execu- 
tives feel that its operation proved suffi- 
ciently successful to encourage taking 
a chance in Brazil and Mexico. 

The mail-order company will follow 
its fixed-price policy in the new stores, 
despite the South American custom of 
bargaining over prices. ‘The fixed price 
system has been accepted well in Cuba. 
¢ Precedent—The foreign project is un- 
der the active direction of Gen. Robert 
E.. Wood, chairman of the board. Rec- 
ognizing the difficulties involved, Gen. 
Wood frankly characterizes the venture 
as a gamble. 

But observers recall that similar 
skepticism crys Sears’ entry into the 
retail store field in 1925. Sales of the re- 
tail stores now account for over 60% of 
Sears’ billion-dollar sales volume, 


FTC’S GUINEA PIG 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
started the first big test of its new “even- 
Stephen” plan of industrywide action 
against objectionable trade practices 
(BW—Jun.22’46,p64). It is rounding 


up factual data before inviting the cos- }, 
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FEATURES OF 
32 ALUNDUM" 


it is an entirely new 
type of aluminum oxide 
abrasive — made differ- 
ently by a Norton- 
invented and patented 
process. Each super-cut- 


" ting grain is a single 


crystal — individually 
produced in the electric 
furnace — not crushed 
to size. Each crystal 
combines a sharp, nub- 
bly surface for fast cut- 
ting with a strong grain 
structure for long life. 


Beinc New Englanders we're usually 
pretty conservative in our advertising 
messages. But here’s a new abrasive so 
radically different, so outstanding in per- 
formance, that it really needs Hollywood 
adjectives to do it justice. 


In test after test in the field 32 ALUNDUM® 
grinding wheels have been truly sensa- 
tional. They cut faster, cut cooler, last 


longer and require fewer dressings. 


Your production man will want to take 
advantage of 32 ALUNDUM*. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
(The Behr-Manning Division is at Troy, N. Y.) 


alt! 
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Industry Is On the ‘a to 


INDUSTRIES 
in 18 months 


Manufacturers are find- 

ing it profitable to 

locate their plants or branch factories in 
Colorado for these reasons: 


Immediate supply of highly productive skilled 
labor. Low cost power and fuel. Central location 
for development of vast new Western market, with 
fast transportation facilities to all America. Raw 
materials for every type of industry. Abundant 
pure water Healthful all-year climate. Splendid 
banking facilities. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED GOODS PRODUCED PER 
WAGE EARNER 29.6% ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Evidence of the high prcductivity of Colorado 
labor is shown in the latest figures compiled by U.S. 
Bureau of Census. Based on this report, the value 
of manufactured goods produced per wage earner 
in Colorado is 29.6 per cent above the national 
average. This is largely due 1), to the high type of 
labor; 2), to the minimum loss of time from sick- 
ness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in Colorado's 
famous mountaia climate 


“I can do more work in Colorado than any 
other place I've ever lived,” 
says Colorado workman 


“I can do more work in Colorado 
than any other place I have ever 
lived. It's never too hot, never too 
cold; the high, dry climate keeps 
aman feeling his best. I have my 

Pe own home, with a big yard for the 

children to play in...and I guess 

). W. RICHARDS that helps, too. And it's pretty nice 

Employe, Robbins *° take my family for a drive into 

incubator Co. the mountains, or go fishing. Sort 
Denver, Colorado of keeps me on my toes” 


Send for this FACT BOOK 


Key facts you should 
know about industrial 
Colorado—markets, labor 
supply, raw materials, 
transportation, banking 
facilities, industrial sites 
-many other facts. This 
valuable booklet avail- 
able to executives. Your 
inquiry held confidential. 
Mail coupon for booklet. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


116 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send me your 28-page book, “Colorado— 
Strategic Center of America’s Markets”. 


Nome 


Address 


300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR @ 
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FROM BUSINESS TO HOBBY AND BACK 


Robert W. Pointer (above), president of Pointer-Willamette Co. of Portland, 
Ore., and of Feather Ride, Inc. (BW —Mar.9’46,p58), exhibits the first of a new 


line—a Feather Ride semitrailer 


“telescoped” to one-eighth the size of his 


company’s full-scale model. Designing miniatures of his products has been 
Pointer’s hobby; now he intends to make it a business—on an assembly-line 
basis—for small fry consumers. The toys will be shipped knocked down. The 
price, he hopes, will be within reach of the average youngster. 


metic industry, with its knotty demon- 
strator problem, to a conference in 
Washington to work out uniform cor- 
rective action. 

Up to now FTC has brought one 
company to book at a time. How suc- 
cessful its new procedure will be de- 
pends, of course, on what the agency 
may offer as a practical solution for an 
industry’s particular problem. The cos- 
metic trade may be a good guinea pig. 

FTC had ordered one company, Eliz- 
abeth Arden, to stop paying for demon- 
strator services unless the payments 
were made available to all competing 
dealers on proportionately equal terms. 

Most of the 60-odd companies using 
demonstrators hope that a “legal” (non- 
discriminatory) demonstrator system 
can be worked out. FTC’s current fact 
hunt may bring in the answer. 


MACY’S EARNINGS JUMP 


The annual report of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., and subsidiaries for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 3 shows some 
retailing phenomena that undoubtedly 
reflect those of many a smaller depart- 
ment store throughout the country. 

Macy’s 1946 net retail sales were 
$255,662,451.35—up 30% from last 
year’s $197,413,809.17. Its cost of sales 
was $225,416,245.75 as against last 
year’s $173,469,738.27. Taxes dropped 
from $10,242,000 to $8,437,000, and 
net income was nearly twice last year’s: 


$9,334,826 in 1946 compared with $5,- 
225,386. 

No. 1 of Macy’s five stores was, of 
course, Macy’s in New York, with 1946 
net retail sales of $151,789,000. 


OFF-PEAK RATE CUT 


To promote the sale of its surplus 
electric power during off-peak hours 
and to make a bid for the lucrative 
water-heating appliance market now 
dominated by gas equipment, Union 
Electric Co., St. Louis, plans to offer 
a kilowatt-hour rate of 8.5 mills for 
urban and 9.5 mills for rural areas, 
effective Oct. 1, pending approval of 
regulatory bodies in Missouri, Illinois, 
and Iowa. 

Unlike utilities which are overloaded 
during peak hours, Union Electric, 
merely approaching capacity, plans the 
special rate to build up the valley dur 
ing the less busy period. 

The proposed rate follows a pattern 
found in many parts of the country 
where a 1¢ rate for water heating 1s 
not uncommon. 

While Union Electric will charge 
regular rates during the six-hour peak 
period each day, enough hot water can 
be stored by the consumer to last <dur- 
ing the higher cost period. An addr 
tional Union Electric consumer induce- 
ment is the installation at company 
expense of a special meter and time 
switch on each approved water heater. 
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helped write what theyre reading 


if railroad timetables copied the 
novies, and gave “‘screen credits” 
to everyone responsible for produc- 
tion, you would find the name 
“Westinghouse Air Brakes”’ prom- 
nent in the list of authors. For 
pday’s highspeed schedules could 
ot be established or maintained 
thout the positive train control 
afforded by Westinghouse Air 
rakes. 


There has never been a decade in 


the history of American railroads 


“ £3 are 
rads 


that has not brought improvement 
in service to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. Each new development 
has made more exacting demands 
on the brake equipment .. . and for 
three quarters of a century, a 
Westinghouse Air Brake has been 
available to meet each need. 

Whatever your timetable shows 
tomorrow, you can depend on it 
that Westinghouse Air Brakes will 
help the railroads to deliver you, 
and your products at destination 


on s time—and safely. 


This is the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Westinghouse. Few, 
if any, inventions have contributed 
more to the safety and welfare of man- 
kind than his air brake. For 76 years, 
air brakes have been helping American 
Railroads in their continuous program 
of improving service. 


c a| ‘Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WwibLMERDING, PA. 


& x GO ROOMS that are hot 
one minute and cold the 


next; IN comes comfort . . . when 


the heating systems of apartment 
houses, hotels, hospitals and office 
buildings are equipped with Fulton 
Sylphon Regulators. 

Available in many different types 


to meet practically any air-condi- 


FRESH A/ R 


REHEATER 
PREHEATER 


Fulton Sylphon Regulators are usually self-powered. Diagram” 
shows Nos. 928 and 928-C installed in a central fan venti 
lating system to provide freeze protection and the desired 
temperature of delivered air. Small size permits theit 


tioning requirement, these rugged 
and enduring instruments provide 
a smooth modulating action . . . 
eliminating sudden corrections 
from one temperature extreme 
to another. 

Property owners benefit through 


more satisfied tenants, fuel econo- 


mies and related advantages. Oper- 


installation in tight places. 


ating personnel finds maintenance ¥ 
simple, results dependable. Original 
cost is low. 

To make friends and increase 
your profits, put these capable 
controls to work now. Bulletin 
TW-821 gives complete informa- 
tion, many helpful ideas. Write 


for your copy today. 


FULTON SYLPHON 
THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY e¢ KNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE. 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Brothers, Montreal 


PRODUCTION 


Glass Standards to Stay 


Wartime order limiting the sizes and shapes of containers 
doubled output. In view of the present demand for their product, 
industry wants it retained until the end of the year, at least. 


One of the outstandingly successful 
war economy measures, WPB limitation 
order L-103 put virtually all glass pack- 
aging into standard designs for the dura- 
tion. It banned production of private 
molds for bottles and jars, and replaced 
thousands of private and stock molds 
with a few hundred compact, stream- 
lined, lightweight packages, designed to 
save materials and to make the most 
of modern glass technology. 

This week the Civilian Production 

Administration’s glass container manu- 
facturers industry advisory committee 
recommended retention of the order 
without change until Dec? 31. 
e Beyond Expectation—The results 
achieved by L-103 astounded even the 
industry men who worked it out at 
WPB’s behest. 

The length of the average produc- 
tion run was tripled. With no increase 
in facilities, the number of containers 
produced went up 80%. By eliminating 
nonessential small sizes, packaging 
capacity produced by the industry was 
increased 150%. Less time for mold 
changes, greater operating speeds, and 


improved quality resulting from the 
long run on each job were important 
factors in these results. 
e The Question—What will happen 
when the packers of foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, beverages, and household spe- 
cialtics can again ask special package 
designs for their myriad products? 
Glassmen are certain that, if they had 
to go all the way back to the pre-Pearl 
Harbor pattern of their customers’ pack- 
aging, it would mean a sharp loss of pro- 
duction. Some estimates run as high as 
25% in gross of ware and 40% in gal- 
lonage. 
e Another Factor—This prospect is 
coupled with the chronic tin shortage 
and the effect of last year’s steel strike 
on the can industry. Glass still has a big 
job of substituting for the metal con- 
tainers. And supply of soda ash, vital 
to glass manufacture, is critically short 
(page 32). CPA therefore has been un- 
willing to let go its control over glass 
designs. 
e Producers Happy—Up to now, the 
container men have strongly supported 
standardization of sizes and shapes. It 


LIGHTWEIGHT TRAILER TRAIN FOR HEAVY LOADS 


Hard on the heels of the Kaiser luxury highway liner (BW —TJul.27’46,p16) 
comes the new lightweight, all-magnesium truck train (above), cargo giant of 
the roads, which bears a family resemblance to the earlier “trackless train.” 
Developed by Kaiser’s Permanente (Calif.) Metals Corp. for Permanente 
Cement Co., the 60-ft., 25,570-Ib. train, 6 ft: wide, 10 ft. high, consists of a 
trailer and a semitrailer pulled by a Peterbilt tractor, powered by a 150-hp. 
Cummins diesel engine. Permanente says the payload of 51,230 Ib. is 6,000 
Ib. more than conventional steel units can carry. Aircraft principles of 
monocoque construction—in which the shell bears the load—are utilized. 
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Fp fosted 


NEKOOSA 


In pre-testing Nekoosa Bond at our mills, 
we obtain paper samples from every run 
and write on them with pen and ink. 
A simple test—but it tells us that business 
stationery printed on Nekoosa Bond will 
take your signature cleanly and neatly. 
It is but one of many checks we make to 
be sure that Nekoosa Bond will perform 


perfectly under all conditions. 


One of the complete line 
: of Watermarked Pre-Tested 
business papers manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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_ complete information today. 


PLAN PRODUCTS MADE WITH 


VIOLITE® 


LUMINESCENT PIGMENTS 


ees gd 


THESE Fivorescent and Phosphorescent 
Pigments, when added to plastic molding 
powder, result in plastics that glow in the 
dark. Hundreds of products...dials, knobs, 
signs, markers, tools, radios, toys, novelties, 
etc....have shown tremendous sales in- 
creases when made with VIOLITE. Send for 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FORD CITY, PA 
SALEM, OHIO 


S ANGELES, CALIF 


helped them make somewhere near 
enough glass to go around, although 
there have been some complaints that 
packers could use more. 

But August saw the glassmen turning 
out an all-time monthly record of over 
10,000,060 gross, and next March will 
see the inevitable end of CPA. 

Glass industry leaders realize that 
L-103 has to go eventually, but in view 
of the present supply-demand situation 
they want to hang onto it as long as 
CPA is willing. 

e No Rush Expected—Glassmen aren’t 
looking for a stampede to fancy, cus- 
tom-made packages when L-103 dies. 

It’s true the cosmetic and toilet goods 
industry has been pressuring for an end 
to private mold restrictions, which 
cramp their packaging style. But the 
glass companies can meet this demand 
without hamstringing production of 
other types of ware. 

More serious would be a big call for 
custom packages by the food and liquor 
industries. The latter, particularly, has 
always been a free spender for fancy 
bottles. 

e Three Deterrents—Three factors are 
counted on to check such a stampede: 

(1) The cost of special molds; 

(2) The difficulty of getting them out 
of overtaxed mold shops; 

(3) The fact that what container 
manufacturers are selling today is really 
machine time rather than containers. 

Packers who insist on private molds 

can therefore expect difficulty getting as 
many gross of ware as they could if they 
bought standard shapes. 
e Consumer Savings—Packers, too, have 
an interest in keeping up their use of 
standard containers. Aside from their 
relatively lower cost, the plain round 
wartime shapes save warehouse space, 
shipping weight, carton costs, and job- 
change time on production lines. 


In fact, some of the fancy shapes 
used before the war wouldn’t go through 
the high speed filling, capping, and 
labeling machinery which some packers 
installed to fill war contracts, and which 
others are getting to cut labor costs. 

e A Selling Point—Glassmen know that 
one of the big advantages of their prod- 
uct over other types of containers is its 
adaptability to attractive shapes and 
surface decoration but, in view of the 
present demand for glass, they are not in 
a position to exploit this demand fully. 

They view it as a postwar oppor- 
tunity, when standard shapes will fur- 
nish mass production economy pack- 
ages, and private molds will provide 
de luxe packaging for products which 
need to be dressed up. 

e Temporary Answer—As an_ interim 
measure, several companies plan to offer 
a “standard fancy” jar for foods like 
pickles, peanut butter, and preserves, to 
serve as an alternate to the plain round 
designs of wartime. Some packers are 
getting a little tired of plain rounds. 


FROST PREVENTIVE 


Research on a radial heat process for 
equipment to be used as a frost pre- 
ventive for crops is under way at Michi- 
gan State College in East Lansing, with 
men furnished by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce from Detroit industries. The 
development stems from smoke-screen 
and fog-dispersal equipment used dur- 
ing the war, and it is expected that some 
units will be available for field testing 
within a year. 


FORGING ALLOY STEELS 


High-alloy steel rounds up to 12 in. 
in diameter can now be forged by a 
method that reduces residual strains, 
and assures uniform carbide distribu- 


HEAT READER 


Developed by United States Steel 
Corp. scientists, an improved radia- 
tion pyrometer takes the temperature 
of slabs in the reheating furnaces to 
assure more uniform rolled steel prod- 
ucts—from ship plates to tinplate. Op- 
erating electrically, the water-cooled 
device is thrust into the furnace above 
the area selected for temperature 
reading. With a high-spee I recording 
potentiometer, measurements can be 
made in three to five seconds to with- 
in an accuracy of plus or minus five 
degrees, it is reported. Thus slab tem- 
peratures can be regulated so that they 
reach rolling mills at optimum condi- 
tion. Other uses: locating heat leaks, 
designing better furnaces. 
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3 THINGS EVERY EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


AS MEANS OF CUTTING COSTS 


a 


POONER ransom ne 00 ns r 


OSTS ARE HIGHER. Most materials 
are hard to get at any price. But 
there’s one thing that’s still free, plenti- 
ful and willing. And that’s the AIR 
in which your business lives. 
Properly “engineered,” air can per- 
form more varieties of useful work— 
more economically—than almost any 
other means within your control. So 
if you’re looking for new ways to cut 
costs, step up production, improve 
your finished product or attract more 
customers, it’s time to get acquainted 
with the three basic ways in which 
you can accomplish a// these things 
with AIR! 


J, YOU CAN CLEAN IT—as in the assembly 
room of this large watch-making plant. Here, 
airborne dust and dirt can’t “gum up” the 
works—of either the watch or the precision 
machinery used—because Precipitron*, the 
electronic air cleaner, removes it at the source. 
Result—a better finished product at less cost. 


%. BUT WHATEVER YOU DO WITH IT—here’s 
something to remember: Sturtevant is the only 
manufacturing source that offers you all three 
types of equipment—for air cleaning, air mov- 
ing and air conditioning. Result—one con- 
venient and dependable source for all your air- 
working needs! 


*Trademark registered in U.S.A, 


HEATING ¢ VENTILATING 


2. YOU CAN MOVE IT—as in this chip-removal 
system in a metal-working plant. Air-in-motion 
whisks away sharp metal chips at the rate of 
two tons a day, conveys them safely to an out- 
side collector. Result—hundreds of man-hours 
saved, and less time out for accidents. 


3. YOU CAN CONDITION IT—as in this modern 
printing plant, where “controlled weather” in 
the paper storage rooms pays off on the press 
with improved color register, cleaner reproduc- 
tion. Result—no losses due to paper shrinkage, 
better control over the finished printing job. 


PRECIPITRON 


iF AIR CAN DO A JOB FOR YOU—in any of these three ways—here’s what you 
gain by dealing with one source. As a division of Westinghouse Electric, Sturtevant 
can save you time, effort—yes, and worry too—by taking full responsibility for your 
entire air system, from planning, engineering and manufacture to final installation 
and service. You get important cost savings, too, by buying the complete system 
as a “single package.” 

For further information, get in touch 
with your nearest Sturtevant Branch Of- 
fice, or write: B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Division of Westinghouse Electric, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturtevant 


ouse ; 


ELECTRIC 
Sigg 3642-50 


Westin 
© 


AIR CONDITIONING + DRYING 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL + CONVEYING « MECHANICAL DRAFT 


If you don’t make a business of Miifthg- 


e+. we can tell you who does 


No need for your engineers to use valuable time 

figuring out ways of accomplishing DRYing tasks. 

There are companies whose specialty is drying air, 
gases and organic liquids to very low dew points. They make 
machines for doing this work automatically. 

For years, our engineers have been assisting these manu- 
facturers in solving DRYing problems. “What makes a con- 
sistently efficient drying agent? (Alorco Activated Aluminas 
answer that one) .. . What materials will it dry? . . . How to 
speed up this work? ... What volumes can it handle? ... How 
to lower the dew point?” 

We'll tell you the answers to these DRYing questions, and 
give you the names of DRYing specialists. Call the nearby 
Alcoa office, or write ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, 1935 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
= Clluminad and Fluorides 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA— 
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eS 
Dry Air for Economy 


Bothered by moisture precipi- 
tated out of the air in the galicries 
of the Marshall Ford dam on the 
Colorado River in Texas, Bureau 
of Reclamation engineers resorted 
to dehumidifying to protect the 
costly machinery in the galleries 
from deterioration. 

Costing $7,680, the dehumidi- 
fier is expected to pay for itself 
many times over by extending the 
life of the machinery in this, the 
fifth largest masonry dam in the 


U.S. 


) 


tion, according to Barium Steel & 
Forge, Inc., Canton, Ohio. The process, 
developed with metallurgical assistance 
from Jessop Steel Co., involves the use 
of a V-type bottom die and a flat top 
die in a hydraulic press. 

Starting with a square cross-section, 
the corners are successively laid down 
until a round shape is obtained. It is 
said that the kneading action refines the 
structure to a degree not heretofore pos- 
sible, and that the improved quality 
throughout will effect appreciable say- 
ings in time and machining costs. 


CORN COBS INTO ALCOHOL 


Conversion of corn cobs, peanut 
hulls, and other waste on a pilot plant 
scale is planned for the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s Peoria laboratory. The contin- 
uous process, previously developed in 
the laboratory, is a two-stage method, 
first converting the waste into sugar, 
then fermenting the sugar to an alcohol- 
type fuel. 

The purpose of the project is to de- 
termine commercial costs and other fac- 
tors normally neglected by researchers. 
Results so far indicate that one ton of 
cobs should yield about 90 gal. of motor 
fuel. The pilot plant is expected to 
handle three tons of raw material in 
eight hours. 


GERMAN GLUES REVEALED 


Self-hardening glues for wood-to- 
wood joints, hot-press melamine glues, 
and other synthetic adhesives were pro- 
duced in Germany during the war years, 
according to Dept. of Commerce report 
PB-27072, which is now available to 
industry. 

The self-hardening adhesives, which 
set at room temperature, were called 
Polystals, and were made in a pilot 
plant of I. G. Farben. They are deriva- 
tives of isocyanates and polyesters. The 
hot-press melamine adhesive, made by 
Henkel & Cie., was used for plywood 
which had to be resistant to boiling 
water, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Records on Paper 


Quick “talking correspondence” is 
possible by magnetically recording and 
reproducing the human voice on inex- 
pensive paper disks using the “Mail-A- 
Voice” recorder-reproducer, made by 
Brush Development Co., 3311 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

The sender dictates his message into 
the recorder, then mails the paper 


record. The receiver plays it back on an 
identical 13-lb. reproducing-recording 
machine. 

The paper blanks are coated with an 
iron-oxide emulsion. They can be used 
over and over and are “erased” by 
applying a magnet to the surface of the 
record as it makes one revolution on 
the reproducing-recording machine. 
Kach blank records for a full 3 minutes. 

Availability: Dec. 15, through dis- 
tributors. 


Plugging Switches 


A new line of plugging switches for 
flange and surface mounting, designed 
to remove plugging power from a motor 
at the correct time to keep the motor 
from restarting in the reverse direction, 
has been announced by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ‘The 
switches are fitted with silver contacts 
capable of handling directly 150 amp. 
of coil current. It is said that, in most 


As an added service at this time 
when production difficulties may 
delay the marketing of new prod- 
ucts, items in this department 
carry statements from manufactur- 
ers as to the availability of the 
product. If no statement appears, 
the information was unobtainable. 
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applications, this will eliminate the 
necessity for interlocking relays on start- 
ing panels. Grease-packed ball bearings 
are used in the shaft-and-magnet assem- 
bly. The Alnico magnet assembly, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, eliminates 
frictional devices and clutches. 

Availability: flange-mounted, 16 
weeks. 


Silver Welding Alloy 


Said to provide high-strength welds 
on ferrous and nonferrous metals at a 
low melting point, EutecRod 1801, 
made by Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
40 Worth St., New York 13, is applied 
by oxyacetylene torch, furnace, or high- 
frequency induction heating equipment. 

Bond is made at base metal tempera- 
tures of 940-1120 F and melting occurs 
at 1143 F. The low melting tempera- 
ture is said to make possible superior 
welded joints at low cost. 

According to the producer, weld de- 
posits will have a shear strength of 120,- 
000 Ib. per sq. in., good corrosion re- 
sistance, and good electrical conductiv- 
ity. The welding material is available in 
rod, wire, strip, and powder form. It re- 
quires a special flux. af 

Availability: immediate delivery 4-in. 
rod 0,005 x 1 in. and 0.003 x 1 in. strip. 


Versatile Coolant System 


Designed to remove fine metallic 
particles from liquid coolants used on 
machine tools, a self-contained filtering 
system has been developed by Inject-A- 
l'low Pump Company, 67 No. Willow 
St., Montclair, N. J. 

The system, said to be adaptable to 
any machine tool, consists of a 7-gal. 
rectangular steel tank and a strainer unit. 
The pump is mounted on the lid of the 
tank, inside the strainer unit. ‘The pump 
unit consists of a precision-cast centrif- 
ugal pump connected to the motor 
through an extended shaft. Provision is 
made for recirculation of coolant liquid. 
The system is equipped with 4-ft. 
Wheelock flexible metallic hose and a 
bronze flow-control cock, together with 
necessary wiring and accessories. 

Availability: 30 days after order. 


Electronic Flash Lamp 


When used in conjunction with a 
special power pack, the Amglo lamp is 
said to provide a 1/10,000-sec. photo- 
graphic light flash. Manufactured by 
Amglo Corp., 4234 N. Lincoln St., Chi- 
cago, the lamp has a patented open-end 
spiral design, with the entire globe gas- 
filled,. and the cathodes placed outside 
the spiral. This, it is asserted, permits 


HAYFEVER 
SHAYMAKER’”’ 


© everest ; 7 


Pfaudler 


Glass 
keeps it potent 


Chemistry has solved many of the world’s 
ills. Now it has come to the rescue of 
millions of hayfever sufferers! 

Among the new specifics for hayfever 
is “Pyribenzamine,” developed by the 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. The efficacy of 
this new product is dependent upon purity 
control. Consequently, all processing, from 
crude to final distillation, is carried on in 
highly acid resistant Pfaudler glass lined 
steel equipment. By shutting out metallic 
contamination, purity is maintained at 
laboratory standards. 

If you have a product or process which 
requires either complete freedom from 
metallic contamination or which induces 
severe corrosion, get in touch with 
Pfaudler. The elimination of such troub- 
les is nothing to sneeze at! The Pfaudler 


Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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He saved 


*“You bet Sam Gardiner, our 


cost accountant, is an important 
person around here—with every 
man from the smallest shop straw 
boss to the President himself. A 
year ago we were all set to expand 
by launching a new product in 
addition to our regular line. The 
bill for building, tooling, labor and 
merchandising would be steep... 
but we counted on other sources 
to absorb our added costs and 


stabilize our operation. 


ee 
Tue plan looked great...on 
paper... until we checked with Sam 
Gardiner. He saved our business by 


advising us not to expand. Showed 


« 99 
our business 


us cost facts we hadn’t known... 
which proved that we had overrated 
our profit potential and seriously 
underestimated expansion costs.” 
Knowing cost facts—the fresh 
facts that are trustworthy guides to 
safe, sound business operation — 
is the cost accountant’s job. That 
is why he is one of progressive 
management’s most valued aides. 


McBex is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can help cost accountants in their 
job of garnering facts faster and 
organizing those facts speedily in 


usable and meaningful form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


the use of larger cathodes and the vir- 
tual elimination of sputtering and un- 
stable characteristics, thus increasing 
lamp life. The special power pack re- 
quired for the lamp is available in a.c. 
or portable, self-contained d.c. models, 
The portable units weigh from 5 Ib. to 
10 Ib., and are powered with dry bat- 
teries, miniature mercury batteries, or 
small, nonspillable storage batteries. 
Availability: immediate shipment. 


Pressed Steel Stair Units 


Tread and riser are combined in one 
piece of formed steel in the Lokstep sec- 
tional stair unit built by HomeOla 
Corp., 11 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6, 
The standard unit is made of 12-gage 


steel, is furnished with complete hard- 
ware, and has an over-all width of 36 in. 
Net tread is 9 in., and the riser is 74 in. 
Each section is slotted and punched 
to make the height of rise adjustable 
from 7 in. to 8 in. 

A set consists of 13 treads and risers 
and one top unit. It is finished in a 
standard gray, and can be carpeted, 
painted, or covered with rubber tread. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Industrial Adhesive 


An industrial adhesive, No. +665 
cement, which requires no catalyst or 
special preparation for use, is announced 
by the Finishes Laboratory, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Parlin, N. J. 
‘The cement is described as tough and 
flexible, suitable for bonding metal foils 
and metal sheets to wood, plastics, vul- 
canized synthetic and natural rubbers, 
and other substances having widely dif- 
ferent coefficients of thermal expansion. 

The adhesive is applied without thin- 
ning, by brush, roller coating, knife 
coating, or dipping. According to the 
manufacturer, it contains 27.5% solids 
and is insoluble in water; its bond 
strength is lowered by continued im- 
mersion, but is regained after removal. 


The dried adhesive film is said to be 
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Turn over your sorting or 
counting to a light beam 


SVeHb7/508 
* 


Some of the most tedious jobs in your 
factory which have required constant atten- 
tion from workers can easily be taken over 
by photoelectric relays. Because only a beam 
of light, touches the object being counted or 
sorted, fragile parts or freshly painted pieces 
are not harmed. Equipment consists of a 
light source and an electronic relay, which 
can very easily be mounted over a conveyor. 
These relays are also useful for many inspec- 
tion jobs which may be tying up essential 
workers. Bulletin GEA-1755. 


Have to Measure Extremely 
Short Time Intervals? 


@ An electronic time-interval meter will ac- 
curately measure periods of time within the 
range from 1/10,000 second to 3 seconds. 
Applications include checking the timing of 
camera shutters, testing performance of 
electric relays, measuring the velocity of 
moving bodies, 

The meter is easy to use; does not require 
a skilled operator. It simplifies testing, and 
assures @ uniform, high-quality product. 
You can get more details by sending for 
Bulletin GEA-4151. 


For a REALLY DELICATE 
CONTROL JOB call on the 
ELECTRONIC RELAY 


wee so — tn 
that even a wette 
thread will oper. Rill 
ate it! 
Electronic re- 
lays fit many jobs 
where ordinary 
mechanical relays 
are impractical. 
For example, liq- 
uid level in a stor- 
age tank can be 
kept constant 
automatically, a 
broken thread on 
a  beamer-reeling 
equipment can be 
discovered, a seam in cloth going 
through a calendering machine can be 
detected. These relays are small, versa- 
tile, easily applied, and often show big 
returns in the form of faster production, 
more economical operation, and man- 
hours saved. Bulletin GEA-4214, 


TO KEEP CONVEYORS 
MPORVEIINIG 
—— 


Prevent tie-ups with G-E photoelec- 
tric control. Standard G-E relays will 
warn of “piling up” on conveyors; keep 
two conveyors in step; unload conveyors 
at pre-selected positions; turn on a 
paint sprayer as objects pass. Inexpen- 
sive, dependable. Frees workers from 
routine jobs. For use indoors or out- 
doors. Bulletin GEA-1755. 


5% FASTER 


GENERAL “6 ELECTRIC 


TED: MONOTONOUS JOBS 
for these CLECUUOMIC production aids 


pe easier to “keep everything 
under control” when you turn over 
many of the routine, mechanical jobs 
to reliable, economical, electronic con- 
trol equipment. New operators can 
be trained more quickly, experienced 
workmen can be released for super- 
visory or other more important jobs, 
Often the addition of electronic con- 
trol makes equipment more produce 
tive and helps prevent waste of 
materials. Production is not only sim- 
plified, but it is speeded as well, and 
costs are reduced. 


Our engineers have a wide ex- 
perience in designing and adapting 
electronic equipment. They may be 
able to make valuable suggestions 
on how electronic control can improve 
your operations, All you need do is 
call our nearest office, and we'll work 
with you from then on. 


WHEN YOU NEED REPLACEMENT 
TUBES for industrial electronic equip- 
ment, don't forget that we have a 
complete line. 


G-E industrial tubes, designed by 
skilled engineers and manufactured 
under precise control, are known for 
their long, reliable, economical opera- 
tion. Write for Bulletin ETI-12, which 
lists our complete line and shows inter- 
changeable types. 


General Electric Company, Section A685-22 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


OO GEA-1755 (Photoelectric relays) 
©) GEA-4151 (Time-interval meter) 
OO GEA-4214 (Electronic relays) 


OET-12 (Industrial electronic tubes) : 
G GES-3303A (Industrial electronics training course) 
DOBME.....0ccecccrercseccseseccresere sescesssnscecess sedeecsemencssceseess 
IEE ROE ORES OCTET ANOS OED 
I cissinscsctrpinmcasinestibrcinrentsssecssutiectesnthctbssstes 
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My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says Dan Gerper, President 
Gerser Propucts COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Manufacturers of Baby Foods 


Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING, he can leave 


his voice behind— 


His secretary finds correspondence, instruc 
tions, memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “dictation time,”’ which 
she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is always ready to take dictation 
at your convenience. It frees priceless hours for you and your secretary. 
The “executive team” gets more done, more easily, in less time. Get proof 
on your own work—phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison. 
Incorporated, Dept. C-10, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
5 th 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Th A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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resistant to dilute alkalis, acids, corro- 
sive salt solutions, petroleum or coak’ 
tar solvents, lubricating oils, alcohols, 
ethylene glycol, or vegetable oils. It ig 
soluble in ketones or ester solvents. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Residential Circuit Breaker 


Developed for electric circuit pro 
tection in small housing projects, the 
MO-4 Miulti-breaker replaces conven- 
tional fuses. The device, manufactured 
by the Switch & Panel Division, Square 
D Co., 6000 Rivard St., Detroit, fea- 
tures both magnetic and thermal ac- 
tion. A major overload or short circuit¥ 
on the line causes magnetic tripping, 
If a sustained low overload occurs, the 
thermal element trips the switch. 

Once the overload has been removed, 
power can be restored to the circuit by 
throwing the switch handle back to the 
“on” position. The switch, patterned 
after the breakers widely used in in- 
dustrial installations, will handle four 
circuits, but two single poles can be 
converted to a double pole for a two- or § 
three-wire circuit. It is calibrated and 
sealed at the factory. 

Availability: four to six weeks. 


Electronic Range 


Two production models of an elec- 
tronic range are announced by Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Called the Rada- 
range, the unit is made in a size suit 
able for sandwich-making, or in a larger 
size for use on airplanes, railroads, and 
ships. 

‘The meal is placed in a disposable 
dish which fits into the food compart- 
ment of the range. Frozen meals can 
be prepared, stored in a refrigerator, 


|.and when they are needed, placed in 


the heating zone for quick cooking, 
thus eliminating defrosting 
The unit consists of a power supply, 
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Today, American efficiency, again 
applied to peacetime purposes, 
goes to sea in Grace Line’s new 
“Santa” ships. Nine of them com- 


bine the luxurious passenger accommodations of a cruise liner with 


exceptional cargo space and the most modern cargo handling equipment. 


These vessels, with the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa 
Paula, and nine fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of 


twenty “Santas” which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 


-See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


LO you “‘scrap’’ may be just 
worn-out machinery, broken pipe and such 
junk---worth nothing to your business. 


But it IS worth a lot to your business deliver- 
ed to the steel producer. Scrap may be the 
means of supplying you with more of the new 
steel and steel products you want. 


As every buyer knows, steel is pro- 
duced by “blending” hot pig iron and 
scrap in the open hearth furnace. 
Each ton of available scrap can 
replace atonofpigiron. The great- 
er the shortage of scrap, the heavier 
the drain on pigirdn supply to produce 
a given tonnage of steel. 


SS 


UNGSTOWN 


But every extra ton of pig iron produced calls 
for the use of approximately two extra tons of 
iron ore, one extra ton of coal and one extra 
half-ton of limestone, processed in a blast fur- 


4 


AM Ul 


y 


nace, involving many extra hours of time and 
labor. It is obvious that there is a limit to 
America’s blast furnace capacity. So the quick- 
est, most effective way to produce maximum 
steel tonnage now is to find and use more scrap. 


Help yourself to more steel by starting more 
scrap into the channels that serve the mills. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit 
Bars- Electrolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate -Rods 


‘old Drawn Carbon Steel Rounds-Tie Plates and Spikes 
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a magnetron tube assembly, and an ap- 
plicator through which energy from 
the tube is beamed into the food. The 
range is timer-controlled, and equipped 
with safety switches and fuses. 
Availability: three months’ delivery, 


Portable Heater 


A sclf-powered heater, made by Her- 
man Nelson Corp., Moline, IIl., is said 
to be adaptable to space heating of tem- 
porary buildings or buildings under con- 


struction, thawing frozen areas and ma- 
chinery, and drying and curing of mate- 
tials such as plaster, paint, and concrete. 

This gasoline-burning, general utility 
unit weighs 312 Ib. and can be trans- 
ported from place to place by one man. 
Heat output is 190,000 to 250,000 
B.t.u. an hour. There is an inclosed, 
gravity-fed combustion chamber and a 
finned, stainless-steel heat exchanger. 
Ventilating air is forced across the out- 
; side of the heat exchanger by a high- 
= =| capacity axial fan powered by a small 
R ane g engine or electric motor. The 
eated air is discharged through collap- 
sible ducts extendable to the areas to 
be heated. ‘Two flame- and heat-resistant 
nd ducts, 12 in. in diameter and 24 ft. 


to long, are standard equipment. 

>k- Availability: immediate delivery. 

im 

ap. | Insulating Plastic 

re A new plastic formulation, said to be 
Js. especially suitable for use in electrical 


and electronic parts, is called ‘l’extolite 
1422 and is manufactured by the Plas- 
tics Division, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

The material reportedly has a low 
power factor and an ASTM heat distor- 
tion point of 105-113 C. Other charac- 
teristics are: specific gravity, 1.045-1.050; 
tensile strength, 8,000-10,000 Ib. per 
sq. in.; unusual chemical inertness; good 
machinability. 

Availability: stock sizes immediately; 
special sizes four to six weeks. 
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LOOK FOR 
RITTEN SPECIFICATIONS, TO 


There are written and unwritten specifications. 


The ones by which size and shape and breadth 
and depth are regulated are the written specifica- 
tions. The ones upon which prestige is built are 
the unwritten specifications. 

Speed, load, car size, controls, such terms as 
these are familiar in the written specifications for 
an elevator. 

Safety, satisfactory service, economy of opera- 
tion, long life, these are associated with the un- 
written specifications of an elevator or escalator 
manufactured by Otis. They are the end results 
of the skills perfected by experience and the 
determination to provide the finest vertical trans- 


portation possible. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 


LABOR 


New Pay Demands Loom 


And they won't be the last, unless the cost of living can be 
held down. Wage conferences planned for this month may set pat- 
tern for C.l.O. demands. New wage stabilization policy a factor. 


Scheduled to begin within a month, 

a series of wage conferences by C.I1.O. 
unions in the textile, electrical, oil, rub- 
ber, nonferrous metal, and other fields 
are awaited by management and public 
alike with eager interest—tinged with 
apprehension. The conferences are ex- 
pected to provide at least tentative 
answers to some vitally important ques- 
tions about a second round of wage 
demands in the mass-production indus- 
tries. 
e Leader in Name Only—Although it 
is generally conceded that the dimen- 
sions of the second postwar wage jump 
will be firmly fixed by the steel industry 
—scheduled to begin wage discussions 
next February—steel labor’s settling 
price may be predetermined. 

That is exactly what happened in 
the first round, when the 184¢-wage 
settlement in steel served only to con- 
firm a pattern which had been outlined 
earlier by C.1.O. unions in other in- 
dustries. 


PEACE WITH MILITARY FLAVOR 


More than 700 striking Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio 
employees paraded last week in Hollywood (above) under 
the watchful gaze of some 350 police and sheriff's depu- 
ties armed with tear gas. But presence of the national 


For this reason, wage conferences 

coming up within the next 30 days, and 
timed to coincide with completion of 
an economic study now being made by 
C.I.O. economists, will receive close 
attention. 
e Textiles—Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(C.1.0.), announced last week that re- 
gional meetings have been set for 
northern cotton-textile and rayon locals 
(Boston, Oct. 27) and for northern 
woolen locals (Boston, Nov. 3) to set 
formally the hourly increases to be 
asked in a general reopening of that 
industry’s wage-scale agreements. 

Increases in excess of those recently 
gained for the textile workers in an 
arbitration award will be asked, ac- 
cording to Rieve, “to cope with the 
rising cost of living,” and “so that labor 
can share in some of the fruits of 
present-day profits.” 

e Rubber—On Oct. 21, C.1.O.’s_ rub- 
ber workers’ union will convene its new 


wage-policy committee, set up at the 
recent San Francisco convention (BW ~— 
Sep.28’46,p110), to formulate demands 
for “substantial wage increases to pro- 
tect living standards in this period of 
rising prices.” 

Among items on its agenda will be 
the 30-hour work-week for the rubber 
industry, uniform contracts. 

e Shipbuilding—The recent convention 
of the Industrial Union of Marine & 
oe Workers (C.1.0.) _ in- 
structed John Green, president, and 
other officers to frame new wage de- 
mands to reflect increased living costs, 

Demands will be submitted when the 

annual wage review for the shipbuild- 
ing industry is held in January. 
e Other Industries—Wage _policy-mak- 
ers of the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (C.I.O.) have been 
instructed to ask for an interim wage 
boost, possibly for 17¢ an hour. ULE. 
contracts expire next April and May. 

The wage committee of the Oil 
Workers International Union (C.I.O.) 
is scheduled to meet this month to 
draft new demands for the industry 
which set off the 1945 wage-strike wave. 

Negotiations are quietly continuing 
on the demand by the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (C.I.O.) for a $1-an- 
hour minimum wage, a_ guaranteed 
annual wage, and other “fringe” pay- 
ments—but the union may enunciate 
new across-the-board demands _ before 
a contract is signed. 

Extent of the United Auto Workers’ 
(C.1.0.) wage demands may be in- 


colors, borne by marching workers in military clothing, 
produced a scene in marked contrast to earlier violence in 


which 39 persons were injured. Ex-servicemen carried 
placards reading, “We fought for our country.” Cause of 
the offstage drama at the movie lots was a jurisdictional 
dispute between two AFL. unions. 
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Ann Head's magic 


..- HOLMES & EDWARDS’ story is timed just right! 


has the priceless gift of youth. 
She’s vital and alert — quickly 
and emotionally responsive! 

Right now her eyes are all aglow 
with the light of a lasting love, 
for Ann Head’s new story in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine has stirred 
her impressionable mind. 

From the first page to the last, 
Cosmopolitan contains the finest 
emotional writing of the age—great 
writing that makes great reading. 
It’s inspired writing that sets the 
pulses pounding — that plumbs the 
secret places of a woman’s heart. 

And while she’s possessed by this 
mood of emotion, while she’s rap- 
turously building a green-shuttered 
dream cottage, Holmes & Edwards 
is offering her Sterling Inlaid 
Silverplate to grace hertable. They’re 
pointing out their exclusive feature 


pen tells a tale of romance .. . 


— Sterling Inlaid at the points of ~ <r 
wear for longer-lasting beauty. oe — — 

They’ve picked the perfect time! : ‘ a 
For she has warmed to the writing 
of Faith Baldwin, Libbie Block, 
Ursula Parrott, and all the other 
gifted authors in Cosmopolitan. 

She’s the handmaiden of emotion! 
And superb craftsmen like Holmes & 
Edwards know that emotion makes 
wars, emotion makes marriages, 
emotion makes sales! 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912 


(‘osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


Bias. 
=~ Ste ee ey 


Here, for the busy tive, in 


form (only 32 pages of text, graphs, 
maps) is a factual, clear-cut picture of 
an outstanding industrial location . . 

and behind the story, the confidential, 
cooperative services of a well-equipped 
d to help 


state agency especially d 


interested businessmen. 


For a FREE Copy write West 


» Virginia Industrial and Publicity | 


Commission, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


DESIGNED FOR 
BETTER PROTECTION 


e Meat, fish, poultry, fruit, 
and vegetables need Engi- 
neered Protection! 
Modern food processors must 
duce Nature Fresh products 
For that, EXTRA PROTECTION 
det ydration 
and rancidity, use Central's 46 


pro- 


against moisture air 
years 
of technical paper manufacturing to 
solve your probler 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 


Taking its cue from Washington, 
industry is centering its concern over 
the economics of the labor front on 
“second-round” wage increases. The 
phrase suggests that hourly wages 
have taken one substantial leap up- 
ward since V-J Day (the boost is 
widely assumed to be 184¢) and that 
the unions are now preparing to push 
them up again. The figures show that 
this is an oversimplification. 

e Unfinished Business—Latest avail- 
able statistics reveal that over half of 
all wage earners in manufacturing 
have not yet received a post-V-J-Day 
184¢-an-hour pay boost. Indeed, one 
out of every five workers employed in 
emanufacturing has had no hourly pay 


No 
Increases 

All manufacturing* ....... 21.3% 
Pood products... 00.0... 38.8 
ia a ae 9.7 
PS eee 72 
Furniture and finished lum- 

| RARE OAR 30.4 
ere 28.5 
0 SR Ree 17.7 
Products of petroleum and 

CO 6a craiduale Wincaieie-swiase - 
RT Se ae 2.9 
NN, Areca 68 city an. <5 4 12.5 
Metalworking (except basic 

iron and steel shipbuild- 

Err e eeeeer 18.4 
Nonmanufacturing 
Wholesale trade....... 48.4 
errr eee 63.6 
Service trade. . 67.9 


and publishing; lumber; stone; cl 
Data—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Second Round Begins Before First One Ends 


Percent of Workers Receiving Increases 


5¢ 10¢ 18\4¢ 
Less To Less ToLess To Less 25¢ 
Than Than Than Than and 
5¢ 10¢ 18l6¢ 25¢ Over 
1.7% 13.5% 37.9% 23.4% 2.2% 
1.9 15.4 37.6 S..2 0.7 
0.7 42.7 44.8 3.1 0.0 
a 35.4 52.8 0.8 0.5 
3.8 45.7 17.0 ae 0.0 
0.1 9.0 56.7 5.6 0.0 
4.5 16.6 49.1 13.6 1.5 
3.4 0.0 29.3 56.0 9.8 
2.2 1.2 7.8 80.4 5.3 
0.2 33.4 49.9 3.9 0.1 


1.6 7.8 34.3 34.8 3.1 


4.0 26.2 18.9 2:3 0.4 
3.2 18.8 11.7 0.3 0.4 
8.0 17.1 6.3 0.6 0.2 


* Includes, in addition to industries shown here, basic iron and steel; shipbuilding; printing 
clay and glass products. 


boost since Aug. 14, 1945. Em- 
ployees in wholesale, retail, and serv- 
ice trades are even further away from 
completing the first-round leap. More 
than half of them have had no post- 
V-J Day boost at all in hourly wages. 

All this does not mean that a sec- 
ond round of wage demands being 
pressed by groups of workers who 
have already received an 184¢ boost 
lacks practical importance. On the 
contrary, the potential explosiveness 
of these demands is difficult to ex- 
aggerate. But if a battle comes in the 
second round, it will merge with 
battles still being fought over first- 
round increases, as the figures below 
show: 


dicated this month, when discussions 
on reopening of the wage clause in the 
Chrysler contract get under way (BW— 
Sep.21’46,p98). 

e Cards on the Table—Although the 
C.1.0. wage conferences are still in the 
future, a few unions—both C.1.O, and 
A.F.L.—have already made known their 
demands. 

In the garment industry, both the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (C.I.O.) and the _ Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(A.F.L.) have entered negotiations with 
employers. 

A.C.W.A., which won a 20% pay 
hike last December, is asking for about 
10% more to offset rises in the cost of 
living. No specific demand has been 
announced by I.L.G.W.U., which left 
to negotiators the job of bargaining for 
an “adequate” raise in scales io counter- 
act higher living costs. 

e What John L. Wants—New wage de- 
mands to be made on bituminous coal 


mine operators, approved at the United 
Mine Workers (A.F.L.) convention last 
week, will include one for an “increase 
in wages and a reduction in hours.” No 
specific figure was mentioned in a reso- 
lution, the wording of which closely 
approximated the phrasing of first 
formal demands made last Mar. 12 
(BW—Mar.16’46,p102). 

Resolutions also asked for “improve- 

ment” of the health and welfare fund 
established in the present government 
contracts with U.M.W., and financed 
by a 5¢-a-ton assessment on all coal 
mined; elimination of “inequalities”; 
and liberalized vacation and_ holiday 
provisions. 
e Stability Lacking—Management still 
has little assurance that any wage in- 
crease will be long-lasting. Most unions 
have made it clear that, until living costs 
are stabilized, wage rates must be left 
subject to frequent reopening. 

The International Typographical 
Union (A.F.L.), for example, has 
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Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money .. . 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. 

The application scope of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine is extensive . . . will 
help to speed your production 
and lower your accounting costs. 


FOR PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
ACCOUNTS R 


ECEIVABLE AND 
INVENTORY CONTROL 


Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts 
are automatically computed and 
Column Totals are automatically 


printed. 
Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Txpewriters ... Carbon Paper 
. . » Ribbons and other Supplies. Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Accounting Machine Division ~~ 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 
Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross Earnings are automatically 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex- 
cess. 


Savings Bond Ledgers. The ma- 
chine can be set for any bond 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal- 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance 
reaches the purchase price of the 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
recorded. All bond purchases are 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 
office will bring you, without obli- 
gation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can 
save hours of man power and 
woman power. 


Your Son Knows Kansas Labor 


“ From every theater of war 


... and from every branch of the 
service, men have come home who 
know what Kansas-made products 
meant to them. The mighty B-29 
bombers; bombs and munitions; 
Liberty ship boilers, boiler bases 


e:, 
Ne 


this is 
significant 


Nationally accepted mechanical aptitude 
and intelligence tests given thousands of 
job applicants showed these amazing results: 
71% passed with scores higher than 

the average in recognized industrial centers; 
28% of all applicants passed 

the intelligence test for foremen; 

15% exceeded the accepted average 

for Engineering freshmen. 


and major assemblies; tentage; 
canned meats and rations; train- 
ing planes of all types; chemical 
products; stoves and lanterns; DDT 
Bombs; clothing; tires; parts for 
jeeps, trucks, tanks and cars; build- 
ing and construction materials — 
in all nearly 4-billion dollars worth 
of war materials that. helped bring 
them through to Victory. Yes, your 
boy knows that men, women and 
boys from Kansas farms, villages, 
towns and cities moved into facto- 
ries and established production rec: 
ords that have never been equalled 
or excelled by any other state. 


hANSAS | 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


805-A Harrison Street 


KANSAS wy 
QF vers INDUSTRY HALFWAY 
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WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
Topeka, Kansas 


READY TO RETIRE 


William Green, ex-breaker boy in the 
Ohio mines, lay Baptist preacher, and 
successor to Samuel Gompers as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, is making what is scheduled 
to be his swan song appearance as pre- 
siding officer at an A.F.L. convention. 
In Chicago this week, where the 
AF .L. is meeting, the big news was 
that a pension plan has been worked 
out, that Green will retire next year, 
and that the presidency will then be- 
come John L. Lewis’ for the asking. 


warned employers that its contracts 
must be considered to be on a 30-day 
basis. U.E. has instructed its locals to 
have reopening clauses in all contracts. 
e Living Costs the Key—Labor’s gen- 
eral attittide is that the last round of 
wage increases has already been offset 
by increased living costs. Either in- 
terim increases, cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, or bonuses are necessary now. 
Whether these increases, to be 
fought out in the next several months, 
will be for long-term or short-term 
duration will depend primarily on the 
success or failure of the governments’ 
fight to hold down prices. 
e New Stabilization Policy?—They will 
depend, too, on whether the OWMR 
advisory committce, studying the wage- 
price stabilization program, can find 
a formula to reinforce controls, badly 
shaken in the maritime strike. The de- 
vice used in the sailors’ case—an inter- 
pretation of facts in each situation to 
indicate special circumstances justifv- 
ing a higher wage rate—may be 
OWMR’s answer (BW--Oct.5’46,p5). 
Admittedly, it will be a makeshift 
policy, with a dubious outlook. 
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SUPER- SUPER- 
POWER POWER 
Rotary 
Model, Model, 
Style 905 Style 920 


You can get any type of 
MAGNETIC CHUCK 


from the complete 


TAFT-PEIRCE 
SUPERPOWER Line 


Taft-Peirce SUPERPOWER Magnetic Chucks pro- 
vide greater holding power, over a greater working 
area, than other chucks of equivalent dimensions. 
SUPERPOWER Chucks deliver a heavier concentra- 
tion of flux at the face-plate, making possible greater 
versatility of set-up on grinders, planers, millers, 
lathes, shapers. Equally useful in non-machine appli- 
cations, wherever ferrous materials must be firmly 
held. For the complete line, write for new bulletin. 


The TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SUPERPOWER 


Rectangular 
Model, 
Size No. 618P 


Foreman Issues 


Management awaits court 
clarification of F.A.A. relations 
with production workers’ unions, 
Coal mine cases are pending. 


In granting the unaffiliated Foreman’s 

Assn. of America the right, under the 
Wagner act, to represent foremen of 
the Packard Motor Car Co. (BW Sep. 
7'46,p86), the U. S. Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Cincinnati decided, sub 
ject to possible consideration by the 
Supreme Court, only one phase of the 
foreman question. Management is look 
ing for court action on two other phases 
of foreman organization on which the 
National Labor Relations Board had 
already acted. 
e Coal Mine Cases—Onc, related to the 
bituminous coal negotiations, is whether 
employers are compelled by the act to 
deal with a union, one branch of which 
represents foremen and another branch 
the men they supervise. The other ques- 
tion involves relations between separate 
unions of foremen and unions of produc. 
tion workers in the same plant. 

It has been anticipated that the first 
issue would be clarified by court action 
on the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
refusal to bargain with the United Cler- 
ical, ‘Vechnical & Supervisory Employ- 
ees, District 50, United Mine Workers, 
on behalf of foremen at two of its mines. 

Actually, clarification may come 


sooner in a case pending before the Cin- 


Robert Keys, reelected head of the 
Foreman’s Assn. of America, awaits 
court clarification of F.A.A.’s rela 


tions with “producing” unions, 
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cinnati court involving unfair labor prac- 
tice charges brought by the same union 
against Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
over the discharge of a section foreman 
at a Stotesbury (W. Va.) mine. 

e Review Sought—The company has 
asked the court to review an NLRB 
order directing it to reinstate the fore- 
men and to “cease and desist” from dis- 
couraging membership in the super- 
visory branch of John L. Lewis’ 
U.M.W., which also represents the 
working miners. 

This court, in deciding the Packard 
case, strongly suggested that it would 
not have recognized a bargaining unit 
of foremen if they were subject to pos- 
sible discipline, through their common 
union, from workers they supervised. 

As long as Lewis can possibly force 
the mine operators to recognize the 
U.M.W. supervisory branch as spokes- 
men for mine foremen, he is apt to 
ignore an adverse court decision. A 
court decision against the operators, 
however, could persuade them to 
abandon their resistance to recognize 
U.M.W. for foremen. 

e Picket Line Respected—Relations be- 
tween separate unions of supervisory 
and production workers are involved 
in the refusal of L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp. to bargain with F.A.A. on 
behalf of 17 foremen in its Los Angeles 
plant, all of whom voted for the union. 
After consultation with the United Auto 
Workers (C.I.0.), which represented 
the production workers, the foremen 
refused to pass through a U.A.W.- 
C.I.O. picket line during a strike at 
the plant. NLRB held that coopera- 
tion with the U.A.W.-C.1.O. in this 
manner did not change the independent 
status of F.A.A. or prove that it was 
subordinate to the auto union. 

¢ Still Independent—Meanwhile, F’.A.A. 
decided at its recent Chicago conven- 
tion to maintain its present independent 
status, at least until after the issue of 
foreman unionization finally is clarified 
by the courts, 


CLERKS’ UNION RECOGNIZED 


Salespeople in the main Woolworth 
store in Atlanta, Ga., have become the 
first in the chain’s southern operations 
to achieve recognized union representa- 
tion. ‘The Retail Clerks International 
Protective Assn. (A.F.L.) has been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations 
Board as bargaining agent for the store’s 
100 employees, following a board-con- 
ducted election. 

Wage negotiations are now under 
way, with the company offering 48¢ an 
hour as a minimum and the union de- 
manding 65¢. The present wage scale 
is $18 to $25 for a 44-hour week (about 
41¢ to 57¢ an hour). 

The R.C.I.P.A. plans to make a drive 
in Atlanta’s other three Woolworth 
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OUT OUR WAY 
HA-HA! THAT’S 


TOO CLEVER-- } 


/ IN) THAT GREASE? 
HOW 


SOL- SPEEDI-DRI 
ON ‘TH’ FLOORS ? 
TLL SAVE 


OR MOTOR. SO THEY 
CAN'T BE HEARD-- 


==. — J.R.WILLIAMS 


cork ad SSA / 
IT’S SMART TO USE SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


Yes, it’s smart in more ways than one to use Sot-Speep1-Dri. This white, 
granular absorbent takes the slips and falls out of dangerous, oil-slick 
floors . . . makes them safe for walking, safe for working! SoL-Speepr- 
Dri steps up production by keeping men on the job .. . by releasing 
cleaning personnel for more productive work. Only one man is required 
to apply Sot-Speep1-Dri. No complicated expensive machinery is neces- 
sary. Just spread it around . . . and floors become safe! 


THE SMART TALKER. 


Sot-Speep!-Dri soaks up soluble oils, resins, syrups, solvents, acids, 
and regular oils and greases as a blotter soaks up ink. In time, it will 
clean up even ancient deposits. Sot-SpEEpI-Dri also reduces the danger 
of fast-spreading flash-fires, because it will not readily burn even when 
oil-soaked. 


SUPPLIERS:—East: Safety and Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest, and West: Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


& 


FREE SAMPLE 


Get the full story of SOL-SPEEDI- 
DRI today. Just write “SOL- 
SPEEDI-DRI”’ across your letter- 
head or business card and mail. 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 


wavs with 


ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence at your plant 
protects outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies—controls employees and other 
traffic in and out of your plant—shuts out 
trespassers, snoopers and trouble-makers. 
And Anchor Fence gives maximum protec- 
tion for many years because: J. Deep- 
Driven Anchors hold it erect and in line, 
in any soil, in any weather ... 2. Square 
Frame Gates are amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping ... 3. U-Bar Line 
Posts are self-draining, rust-free and rigid 
- . + 4. Square Terminal Posts improve 
strength, durability and appearance. 
Write for illustrated catalog today. 
Anchor Fence Div., Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6670 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


SPEED PRODUCTION! 


= 


Rectigraph photocopying machines produce 
exact, error-proof copies of anything written, 
printed or drawn in any quagene. Accurate and 
speedy, this modern method of copying saves 
time and money, helps to control, coordinate 
and expedite activities of various departments of 
a business. Simple to install and operate. NO 
DARKROOM REQUIRED. Investigate Recti- 
graph as an immediate and future investment. 
Write for complete facts. 


THE HALOID CO., 
137 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Principal Cities 


> HALOID 


TTEN PRINTED OR DRAWN 


COPIES ANYTHING 
Ww ACTUAL DUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


stores as well as the Kress, W. T. Grant, 
and McCrory stores. R.C.I.P.A. is also 
pushing organizing work in Macon and 
other commercial centers throughout 
the South. 


The clerks’ union is an important fae- 
tor in the A.F.L.’s southern organizing 
campaign because of the extensive non- 
union retail industry below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


——_ 


Musty 


“For an employer to insist that 
his employees must be members of a 
union, while leaving them free to 
choose one, is already verging on an 
infringement of liberty, though it 
does leave an individual worker—like 
the few thousand members of the 
A:F.L. who work for the L.P.T.B— 
with some avenue of escape. But to 
go as far as the L.P.T.B. and the 
C.I.0. propose to go—to make every 
worker choose between unemploy- 
ment and membership in a union he 
may detest and which may refuse 
to have him—is to go altogether too 
far. The union is perpetrating a 
tyranny and the board is condoning 
hag 

To those words, most American 
employers would say, “Amen.” But 
they would say it mechanically. The 
reason for the apathetic response is 
simply that they’ve heard such senti- 
ments expressed so often that sus- 
tained enthusiasm is difficult and, 
besides, a good many of them have 
concluded that there’s not much 
point in keeping up a fight for a 
cause already lost. Indeed, to some, 
the above quotation may seem to 
have about it the musty odor of the 
past, as if it had been extracted from 
seme yellowing newspaper a decade 
or more old. 

Such a suspicion would be well- 
founded, though the truth is that, 
except for two simple changes, the 
words are of immediate currency to 
the readers at whom they are di- 
rected and are addressed to an issue 
of present critical importance. The 
changes are the substitution of 
“ALF.L.” and “C.1.0.” for the names 
of British unions and the quotation 
appeared in the leading article—on 
labor trouble in the London Passen- 
ger Transport Board—of the latest 
edition of the London Economist to 
reach this country. 

Perhaps the hottest domestic issue 
now bedeviling the British grows out 
of the demand of unions affliated 
with the Trade Union Congress for 
the closed shop. The moral indigna- 
tion of the Economist, reaching near- 
hysterical proportions, reflects not 
on the well-deserved reputation of 
that journal for consistent liberalism 


and scrupulous reporting; it testifies, 
instead, to the intense heat which 
the closed-shop issue has generated 
in England. 

American industry has thus far ex- 
hibited little interest in the battle 
of Britain’s open shop. As well as 
being remote, it is all very old hat 
to us. But that disinterest should not 
be allowed to make those concerned 
with labor relations miss a significant 
lesson which the British experience 
can teach. 


Lesson 


Learning that lesson will serve 
first to disabuse us of an ancient 
assumption which is proving to be 
false. Ever since labor relations have 
been important here and have led 
to reflections on whither we are 
drifting, comparisons have been 
made with Britain. Repeated often 
enough to have somehow acquired 
the ring of truth is the flat statement 
that British labor is more orderly, 
union-employer relations more stable, 
and disputes more manageable, be- 
cause British labor leaders and Brit- 
ish employers are more mature, and 
the framework in which they operate 
has been made solid and seasoned 
by time. 


Question 


The present frenzy in Britain over 
the closed shop, over “outlaw” 
strikes, over mass picketing would 
suggest that the authoritative ring 
which the “more mature” statement 
has is largely counterfeit. British in- 
dustry is just now meeting problems 
which American employers have 
found commonplace for years. The 
British unions are only now “ma- 
turing” into forms and operating in 
ways which their American counter- 
parts have long made familiar here. 

This raises two basic questions: 
(1) Why was this development ar- 
rested in Britain, and (2) is it an illu- 
sion to believe that American union- 
ism will “mature” into the pattern 
which the British are now forsaking? 
Both are cogent to the American em- 
ployer, both need careful answers. 
Next week’s Labor Angle will at- 
tempt to formulate such answers. 
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Everything in Piping... 


zing 
non- o 
sOn- 
for Power Stations, for example 
Be Flick on a light or throw in a power switch ... we've 
come to take electricity for granted. Also the fact that 
electricity’s principal prime-mover is steam. 
~ Where steam is at work in a wide range of pres- 
sures and temperatures, for every service there must 
» be suitable piping equipment. And more piping to 
h handle water, oil, air, and other fluids. 
d Yet, for all its piping requirements, a power sta- j 
tion, like any other industry, need but turn to the 
= complete Crane line. To every piping user, large 
or small, Crane offers this exclusive 3-way , : 
7 advantage: 
. WORLD'S GREATEST SELECTION — from one od 
source of supply—in brass, iron, and steel ee 
d valves and fittings, in pipe, piping special- oom 
t ties, accessories, and fabricated piping for 
e all applications. Everything for the job— 
specified from one line—secured on one 
order to Crane. ee. 
SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY for all piping mate- 
rials. Helps get the best installation and 
avoids unnecessary delays on the job. ia 
: UNIFORM CRANE QUALITY in every item. 
t Assures uniform dependability and effi- 
e ciency in piping systems from end to end, 
; Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
“ Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
a 
n 
‘| ( 
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| (Right) NO MORE BONNET JOINT 
LEAKAGE — with new Crane Pres- 
sure-Seal Bonnet Valves for high 
pressure—high temperature services, 
Completely eliminate bonnet joint 
maintenance. 40% to 60% lighter 
" than bolted bonnet valves. Easier to 
install and insulate. Inside and out 
these valves introduce sensation- 
ally simplified design and con- 
struction in gate, globe, and 
angle patterns. Write today for 
complete facts. 
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VALVES @ FITTINGS 
PIPE @ PLUMBING [ 
HEATING @ PUMPS 
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HEIN - WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have POWER fo spare! 


There’s extra power in H-W Jacks because 
they’re factory-tested at 1% times their 
rated capacity. 

Above, a 30-ton H-W Jack is attached to 
a 36" filter press. Closing the press takes 
one man 30 seconds, whereas the old gear 
and pinion method took two men 3 to 
5 minutes. : 

Other economy uses include pressing 
gears, pinions, bushings, bending rods, and 
many others. H-W Jacks made in 3,5, 8, 
t2, 20, 30 and 50 tons capacity. For details, 
ask your industrial supply distributor, or 
write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


bn 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


Strike Fizzles 


Piecemeal settlement at 
Allis-Chalmers plants calls for 
balloting at company expense. 
Many workers back on job. 


With the Allis-Chalmers strike set- 
tled at three plants while continuing 
in four others (BW —Sep.21’46,p102), 
evidence accumulates that the strike is 
slipping from under union control. 
More than 33% of the production 
workers are back at work in the La 
Porte (Ind.) plant; 18% are back at 
West Allis, Wis. 

A.F.L. building tradesmen resumed 

work on a construction contract job 
at the La Porte plant, walked through 
C.1.O. picket lines because they said 
the strike is a dead duck.: Railroads are 
now moving cars at the West Allis 
plant. Similar symptoms appeared else- 
where. 
e Important Concession—The contracts 
signed by locals of C.I.O. (at -Pitts- 
burgh; Norwood, Ohio; and Spring- 
field, Ill.) gained employees little- more 
than the company had offered. them 
before negotiations broke down last 
spring. Industrial relations men are 
wondering, however, whether the em- 
ployer has not pioneered in getting a 
concession that may prove important 
to all industry. 

The union at Pittsburgh and Spring- 
field now has the right to reopen the 
two-year contract one time only in its 
second year, to demand wage revisions 
but no other changes. At Norwood the 
union preferred to settle for extension 


to this plant of any general wage in- 
crease. granted elsewhere (BW —Oct.5 
"46,p108). 

e Ballot Provisions—The Pittsburgh 
and Springfield unions in return agreed 
that on such second-year reopening the 
local may not strike until a majority 
of the workers in the bargaining unit 
vote for a strike. The strike election 
must be held on company time at 
company expense on company property, 
with secret balloting supervised by a 
specified government agency. 

The company management nourishes 

a memory of strikes in which the ballot 
ing procedures were short of ideal. Saye 
for the possibility of wildcat strikes, the 
management considers this new pro- 
vision excellent protection against a 
strike-happy minority stampeding the 
working force into a walkout. 
e Joint Mailing Idea—If wage nego- 
tiations reopened as provided in the 
Pittsburgh and Springfield contracts 
reach a stalemate, the company intends 
to mail to all employees a statement 
of just how management and union 
demands differ. 

At the same time it purposes offering 
the union the right to place in the 
same envelope the union’s statement of 
these differences: The company did not 
succeed in making this a provision of 
these contracts. A.-C. executives believe 
that in time of stress, the union must 
agree to this joint mailing. A worker 
who receives both statements and 
studies them will have facts on which to 
base his vote. 

Because the West Allis C.I.0- 
U.A.W. Local 248, ringleader of all 
strikes against the company, has a less 
than sweet-smelling record in conduct 
of strike votes, the company will try 


With preliminary bouts on the Allis-Chalmers-C.1.O. strike fight card drawing 
to a close, the main event may feature Walter Geist (left), company president, 
and Harold Christoffel (right), founder of United Auto Workers Local 248— 
both old adversaries with a long history of mutual infighting. 
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Transmissioneering means 


advanced design in power drives. 


The latest answers to problems in 


efficient mechanical transmission 


of power are available to you 
through 257 Dodge Factory Grad- 


Re hate 


vate Transmissioneers, located in 


principal cities throughout the 


- country, who can help you put all 


your power into the job. 


Dodge power transmission equipment reflects 64 years of spe- 
cialized experience. Dodge products are precision built, for efficient, 
dependable service. Dodge offers a broad line — bearings, sheaves, 
pulleys, clutches and other drive components. 

The Transmissioneer is qualified by training and experience to 
create the right drive for the job. He will advise you, without obliga- 
tion. When you have a problem in mechanical 
power transmission, in your plant or as applied 
to your product, call a Transmissioneer for the 
correct—and latest—answer. He is listed in your 
classified telephone directory under “Power Trans- 
mission Equipment.” 

DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


To obtain his dip! the T: issi must 
pass searching tests in the construction and The Symbol That Came to Life 
operation of all types of power drive units. A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


{ ) FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Trying to Fin d 


Parts Supphers? 


13,403 manufacturers are located 
in Southern New England. 


If it’s made out of metal, chemicals, 
fiber, wood, plastics or almost any other 
material, you won't have far to look in 
Southern New England. Here 13,403 
manufacturers produce over 200 dis- 
tinct classes of goods . . . nearly two- 
thirds of all types in the nation. 


Easy acceggs to parts suppliers is just 
one of many factors in your favor when 
you locate your plant in the compact 


industrial area served by The New 
Haven Railroad. For a complete, con- 
cise resume of all the advantages, write 
for a copy of the new 32-page booklet, 
“SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY.” Ad- 


dress: P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial’ 


Development, New Haven Railroad, 
Room 200, 80 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


o: NEW HAVEN = 


to get identical provisions about supe 
vised elections into that contrad 
eventually. These provisions woy 
apply both to the authorized wage » 
openings and to contract rencell 

e Wants Vote on Merits—Walt 
Geist, president of A.-C., also assert 
that the West Allis contract must pra 
vide specifically for submitting to q 
members of the bargaining unit bo 
the company and the union analyses 9 
remaining differences. 

Getting Local 248 to sign a contrac 
containing these provisions may not bg 
too easy, now that the union’s militay 
founder, Harold Christoffel, is hom 
from the Army. If Geist wins hi 
point, however, and gets both clause 
accepted by Local 248, he will have ; 
new pattern for labor agreements. 


Stabilized Jobs 


Steady employment urged 
by management groups as aid t 
companies, workers, and publi 
N.A.M. is planning research. 


Stabilized industrial employment pro 

grams are being urged by management 
associations as one answer to growing 
labor demands for guaranteed annual 
wage contracts. Individual employers are 
advised not to consider stabilized jobs 
as a prelude to, or a substitute for, an 
annual wage plan, but as a step of mu 
tual advantage to companies, employees, 
and the public. 
e Major Objective—The National Assn. 
of Manufacturers has advanced an em 
ployment stabilization program as ond 
of its major objectives for the nex 
twelve months. Clarence Randall, vice; 
president of the Inland Steel Co. and 
chairman of the N.A.M. industrial te- 
lations committee, described the pro 
gram as “a challenge to management to 
make a frontal attack on all the factors 
within its control which prevent steady 
work for employees.” 

The American Management Assn. 
similarly recommended employment 
stabilization as a “valuable management 
technique” for labor, management, and 
consumers. A.M.A., which recently 
completed a thorough study of guaran- 
teed annual wage plans (BW—Aug.31 
’46,p19), warned again that stabilized 
employment is a prerequisite to guaran- 
teed wages, and said that at least “‘a be- 
ginning could be made by most com- 
panies toward stable employment.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reached similar conclusions in a 
survey of wage and employment guar- 
antee plans. 

e N.A.M. Plans Research—In each in- 
stance, employment stabilization was 
carefully distinguished from the annual 
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- wage programs which now are topping 


the agendas of a number of C.L.O. 
unions. While the union proposals call 
for a guaranteed wage, regardless of 
time worked during a year or other des- 
ignated pay period, the management 
idea of stabilized employment weuld 
make jobs in industry “‘year-around jobs 
providing steady work and steady pay.” 
No contract guarantees are envisioned. 

N.A.M. announced that it will pro- 
mote an intensive, nationwide program 
of research and consumer education in 
connection with its stabilized job pro- 
gram. In an opening conference in Chi- 
cago, Randall said that industry alone 
would not be able to assure success in 
the N.A.M. drive. Willingness of the 
public to ‘ orders in advance for 

oods and otherwise adjust buying 
Fabits is equally important. 

‘The association said that industry has 

taken first steps toward getting this co- 
operation by making marketing adjust- 
ments (such as the coal industry cam- 
paign to get consumers to place orders 
in advance, usually in May, for an entire 
season’s fuel); by making price schedules 
flexible to stimulate early buying; and 
by timing sales campaigns to help level 
off seasonal peaks and valleys of pro- 
duction. 
e Need for Planning—Within industrial 
plants, N.A.M. urges: (1) product stand- 
ardization to eliminate or reduce layoffs 
due to frequent changes in machinery, 
fixtures, and processes; (2) product di- 
versification—the producer of a seasonal 
product like straw hats is urged to add 
a winter line like ear muffs to keep 
his plant force busy throughout the 
year; (3) production planning which will 
make possible use of slack time to build 
up inventories; and (4) more efficient 
managerial policies covering use of per- 
sonnel on a variety of jobs. 

N.A.M. is advising employers that 

continuous operations will mean greater 
use of plant and equipment, lower pro- 
duction and labor costs per unit, avoid- 
ance of overtime penalties during peak 
periods, and reduced labor turnover 
costs. Public gain, N.A.M. says, will be 
“a more stable local and national econ- 
omy,” while labor will achieve its de- 
manded year-around pay and _year- 
around security. 
e Cites Ohio Example—Among obsta- 
cles which N.A.M. foresees are “a 
number of employment factors obvi- 
ously outside the employer’s control’”’— 
the government fiscal and economic 
policy, impact of international de- 
velopments, swings in the general busi- 
ness cycle, and “similar potent in- 
fluences.” 

As proof that stabilization is possible, 
N.A.M. points to the example of Lorain 
County, Ohio, where off-season unem- 
ployment has been virtually eliminated 
through dovetailing of production 
schedules of 16 large companies. 


Artist’s conception of air bubbles in air-entrained 
concrete as seen through a microscope. 


AIR BUBBLES IN 


CONCRETE 


Millions of minute, disconnected air bubbles trapped in concrete by 
using a new product, 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


is the answer of research to the problem of concrete pavement scaling. 

The repeated use of concentrated calcium chloride and common 
salt to melt ice and snow on main traveled highways and streets, (a 
relatively new and largely wartime expedient), has caused unsightly 
scaling of well-constructed concrete pavements. Impaired riding qual- 
ities and increased maintenance have often resulted. 

To conserve the public’s investment in existing concrete pavements, 
the careless use of such concentrated chemicals should be avoided. 
If chloride salts are to be used for ice control, the pavements should 
receive a protective treatment developed by research and the chemicals 
should be used intelligently and sparingly. 

For future pavements, the protection should be built into the concrete 
by using 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


Send for bulletins, “The Elimination of Pavement Scaling by Use of 
Air-Engraining Portland Cement,” and “Protection of Existing Con- 
crete Pavements from Salt and Calcium Chloride.” Free in United States 
and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific 
research and engineerina field work 
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How to pay 
higher wages 
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The tested 
answer to 
industry's 
top problem 
today ... 


Mr. Lincoln “chal- 
lenges the traditional 
thinking of employers, 
workers, and unions. 
He faces forthrightly 
the problem of secur- 
ing increased produc- 
tivity and translating it into higher 
rewards for the worker and lower 
prices to the customer. This book war- 
rants close reading.” 
Director, Natinnal Lalu Relations board, 
and, during the war, Director of Personnel 


and Labor Relations in the Todd Shipyards, 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 


LINCOLN’S 
INCENTIVE 
SYSTEM 


By JAMES F. LINCOLN 


President of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


192 pages, 52 x 82, $2.00 


“It chronicles an extraordinary achievement... 
Lincoln's incentive system has demonstrated that 
increases in man-hour productivity have no limits 
under proper management and with understanding 
worker cooperation.’’—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—MAIL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co.,330 W.42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Lincoln—Lincoln’s Incentive System for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid, (Postage paid 
on cash orders; same return privilege.) 


BRED cccccccsecccsccccessonscse Gorter reccecceccvece 
City and State 
Company 


Position BW 10-12-46 


For Canadian price, write: 
Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto | 
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Pittsburgh Looks to Lewis 


Group of Duquesne Light Co.’s striking workers asks charter 
in U.M.W.'s District 50, seeks end to walkout. Wave of utility strikes 
threatens now that unwritten ban against them has been broken. 


Beleaguered Pittsburgh this week 
saw a faint ray of hope for settlement 
of the strike against the Duquesne 
Light Co., where some 3,300 workers 
have walked out in support of a 20% 
wage-increase demand (BW —Oct.5’46, 
p92). As federal conciliators continued 
to issue discouraging reports, citizens 
looked hopefully to John L. Lewis. 
e Where Lewis Fits In—The entrance 
of Lewis into the badly lighted Pitts- 
burgh picture in the role of potential 
rescuer developed when a substantial 
fraction of the strikers, sharply critical 
of the leadership of their independent 
union, applied to District 50 (the catch- 
all unit) of the United Mine Workers 
of America for a charter. 

The disaffected group contended 

that the stubbornness of the independ- 
ent union president, George Mueller, 
was the big stumbling block preventing 
a quick settlement of the dispute. 
e Representation Poll Asked—The anti- 
Mueller, antistrike faction was not anti- 
union. It wanted union representation 
and was preparing to ask either the Na- 
tional or the State Labor Relations 
Board to conduct a poll among Du- 
quesne employees to determine whether 
the majority of them wanted to con- 
tinue under Mueller’s. independent— 
and stay on strike—or switch to District 
50 and go back to work. 

To Pittsburghers it seemed evident 

that unless the strikers switched union 
affliation they would soon draw unem- 
ployment compensation and continue 
the strike indefinitely. 
e New Danger—But above and beyond 
the local Pittsburgh gloom, the Du- 
quesne strike was developing signifi- 
cance along other lines. It was already 
of great national import because of the 
question it raised as to whether govern- 
ment is able to force an ending to a 
labor dispute, no matter how vitally the 
public interest is affected. Now it was 
creating still another dangerous prob- 
lem. 

An important utility strike was virtu- 
ally unknown in this country until the 
Duquesne employees walked out last 
month, Threats there had been aplenty, 
but the implications of a utility stoppage 
were considered to be so intensely anti- 
social that all parties to disputes involy- 
ing power had always been induced to 
make some peaceful settlement of their 
differences. 

e Precedent—Then the Duquesne strike 
actually occurred and, although the 
hardships and losses it caused were in- 


calculable, there was such a hitherto- 
tabooed strike as an accomplished fact, 
The consequences have not been lon 
in coming. This week the C.I.O. UtiE 
ity Workers Union struck the Warren 
Division of the Ohio Public Service 
Co. in support of demands for an 18¢- 
hourly wage boost. Warren and Niles, 
Ohio, were put on reduced power ra- 
tions, and a business blackout of the 
Pittsburgh type appeared imminent. 
Threats of future strikes were also 
voiced against the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. and New York City’s Con- 
solidated Edison Co. 
¢ No Longer Immune—Clearly the Du- 
quesne strike, whatever its eventual out- 
come, is becoming a landmark. Unless 
the situation is changed by law, the 
power companies can no longer expect 
any more immunity from serious labor 
trouble than other key industries, 


NEW LOCAL FOR U.E.? 


Labor troubles at Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Buffalo plant did not 
end with the recent collective bargain- 
ing election in which C.I.O.’s United 
Westinghouse Workers, a local indus- 
trial union, defeated the International 
Assn. of Machinists (BW—Aug.31'46, 
p90). 

U.W.W. was formed after C.I.O. 
President Philip Murray, seeking to 
avoid open jurisdictional strife between 
United Steelworkers and United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers, de- 
cided on the temporary expedient of a 
local industrial union. This left open 
the question of whether the steelworkers 
or the electrical workers would eventu- 
ally gain control of the new local. 

Now U.E. asserts that U:.W.W. has 
voted to turn jurisdiction over to the 
electrical workers, and this has been 
followed by a letter from national 
C.1.0. headquarters urging the National 
Labor Relations Board to approve such 
action. 

Playing it close to the vest, NLRB 
has issued an order inviting anyone to 
step forward and show cause why UE, 
should not be certified. I.A.M. imme 
diately complied with a violent objec- 
tion, charging that workers were not 
told before the election that U.E. would 
take over. Therefore, I.A.M. insisted, 
ULE. certification would be in violation 
of the National Labor Relations (Wag- | 
ner) Act, which gives employees thea 
right to be represented by bargaining ay 
agents of their own choosing. : 
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IN MACHINING: it’s big money lost 
when parts with internal defects 
arent discovered until after @ 
machining starts. Using x-ray, 
you can screen out all but an 
irreducible minimum of such ~ .. ; 
faulty castings before machin- pt “ 
ing . .. never miss what you pay qi because of what you get back 
in time and labor savings. a 


| | as another oe 


IN FOUNDRY OPERATIONS: no nee 
to spend a lot of time and money 
testing the practicality of new 4 
casting designs . . . the sound- 
ness and safety of proposed 
weight reduction . . . the cor- 
rectness of foundry technics. Bh oi AeMy 
With radiography, you can quickly @giaeeeee pend practices . . . save enough 
thereby to more than pay for the ra@®®erai¥' used. 


IN WELDING: altogether too many 
castings are scrapped becaug 

of defects that skillful weldi 
would repair. With radigng 


and gnother.. 


graphic guidance for your w@ ¢ P 
ers, you can make sound wet 
repairs that can be depended ; ‘ ; | 
upon. This will enable you to minimize rejectiOQianam rings in material@ 
costs that will make your radiography outlay loogiijgpmifitant. 7 
me, 
For more information about the efficiencies and economies you can 
achieve with radiography, call in your local x-ray dealer. Or write . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY - X-ray Division - ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


s 
log raphy eee onuther important function of photography 


ME-GRIDLEY 


PoMUATIG 


“SINGLE SPINDLE 
CHUCKING MACHINE 
AIR-OPERATED 


SINGLE SPINDLE 
AUTOMATIC | 
CHUCKING MACHINE 


Radically different in design, it ig 
especially suited for heavy dutygy 
high production on castings, forg ; 


ings and tubing parts. You'll find : 


complete information in our ne 
12-page booklet. Write us on yo 
company letterhead for your copy 
of bulletin SC-46, 


Ae COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO, U.S.A. | 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. FEperasa=% 


170 EAST 131st STREET ° CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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Despite strikes and shortages at home, and a flood of potential foreign 
orders, Americans are suddenly becoming concerned with the problem of 
maintaining this country’s long-term stake in world markets (page 15). 


* 
Several recent developments point to disconcerting new trends: 


(1) In a few lines, such as cotton textiles, the return of foreign compe- 
tition Gapan, Italy, Czechoslovakia) is rapidly blotting out what has been 
a lucrative war-born export trade for U. S. manufacturers. 


(2) In half a dozen fields where U. S. goods traditionally hold the 
advantage, alert foreign competitors have grabbed important orders and 
threaten to establish themselves permanently in markets that—before the 
war—were U. S. strongholds. 

* 

Small and large competitors are involved in this struggle for markets. 

In Argentina, aggressive British circraft manufacturers are selling four 
airplanes for every one sold by Americans. 

In Switzerland, the alert Philips interests of Holland threaten to capture 
the radio tube business formerly held by U. S. manufacturers. 

In all of western Europe, shrewd Swiss chemical equipment manufac- 
turers are booking large orders for chemical supplies. 


And the pattern of the new Swedish-Russian trade pact—if repeated by 
Moscow in other industrial countries—threatens to deprive U. S. manu- 
facturers of large orders on which some of them have been counting. 

* 


Other trade patterns are undergoing radical changes. 


With an eye on Germany's former markets, Philips—manufacturer 
of electrical equipment—is expanding production in its Eindhoven plant 
into a full line of electrical appliances, including electric refrigerators and 
washing machines. 

Also, Philips is planning to build an incandescent light plant in South 
Africa to cover soaring demand for light bulbs there. 

Because home production is slow, British textile equipment manufac- 
turers have accepted an invitation from the Indian textile industry and are 
surveying the possibilities of setting up manufacturing facilities at Bombay 
or Ahmadabad. 

. 

American business this week filed its first specific claim for a share in 

German reparations equipment. 


Eleven U. S. optical instrument firms are seeking, through the State 
Dept., about 250 machines from the Hensoldt & Sons binocular and optical 
equipment factory at Herborn. 

+ 
Nonferrous metals producers can now obtain from Washington a list of 


85 German plants definitely scheduled for dismantling. 


Complete inventories of equipment that will be available as reparations 

transfers can be obtained through the State or Commerce departments. 
a 

After a week of intensive questioning in Denmark and Sweden, a 
Business Week correspondent reports that there is nothing mythical about 
those Russian buzz bombs over Scandinavia except the claim that they 
were meteorites. : 

His informants insist that the bombs are coming from Peenemunde, 
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BUSINESS WEEK former Nazi research center on the Baltic, and are cigar-shaped, jet-type 
missiles smaller than the V-2. Dc 


pee te te They are reported by eye-witnesses to be projectiles without wings or 
tails, and some are believed to be remote-controlled, since they have been 
seen to change their course and head back like mechanical boomerangs. indt 
Estimates of their range run up to 3,000 miles, with a more probable , 
guess of 2,000 miles. wid 
Swedes in Stockholm cautiously pointed out that the bombs slacked off 
late in September when it was plain that the $275,000,000 trade deal with om 
the U. S. S. R. would go through. pre 
te no! 
As anticipated, Washington has decreed an all-round slash in foreign a 
air-mail rates even before other governments promise to reciprocate. the 
Beginning Nov. 1, air-mail rates to South America will be slashed to a ne 
uniform 10¢ a half-ounce, to Europe 15¢, to Africa and Asia 25¢. 19 
. Re 
Outlook for the international preparatory trade meeting which opens in Polar 
London on Oct. 15 is improving as the western nations realize that they must in a 
cooperate if they are to combat Russia’s tight trading system effectively. inves 
Despite last week’s outcry from members of the Conservative Party, the Sais 
bulk of British business and all of the Empire except New Zealand are open- the c 
minded on proposals to reduce, and eventually eliminate, the Empire prefer- Ar 
ence program. has « 
The scope of the deal Moscow has just completed with the Swedes has ate 
frightened many old diehards into recognizing that everything possible must now 
be done to hold the U. S. in a vast trading bloc with Britain. in ss 
The alternative, they know, would be an eventual trade war in which land’ 
Russia and the U. S. would hold the biggest clubs. : 
: jem 
Don’t look for any demand by Washington for new tariff authority to prise. 
use in bargaining during these London negotiations, or those to follow. stig 
U. S. representatives are content to rely on the bargaining power in the poive 
Trade Agreement Act, last renewed in 1945, which allows up to a 50% cut of th 
in any tariff after public hearings. prod 
* 
You can expect the World Bank to begin operating soon, but the scope & 
of the business will be limited. ' teen 
By the end of November, the bank will have only 10% of its paid-in 7 
capital, or about $400,000,000. ¢ Pro 
Chile has made the only formal application, so far, for a loan— pny 
$40,000,000. part 
France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have indicated that they intend to acqui 
apply soon, but since France’s request alone is for $500,000,000, it is obvious aratio 
that funds will have to be supplied piecemeal during the first few years. in " ; 
With the inauguration of World Bank lending, the Export-Import Bank scarci 
will shift its lending from reconstruction loans to credits made particularly work! 
to aid U. S. foreign trade. outpt 
; However, with no more than $800,000,000 of available capital— He k 
$500,000,000 of which is earmarked for China—only relatively small loans 62% 
are possible until fresh funds are appropriated by Congress. Ex 
Insiders believe that $1 billion of odditional capital will be sought—and figur 
PAGE 108 probably will be granted next year. fail t 
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Poland’s Planned Economy 


Because the way the ideological wind 
blows in Poland reflects the weather in 
much of eastern Europe, Business Week 
presents this analysis pf Poland’s eco- 
nomic plans based on interviews over- 
seas with officials of the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, including Henry Golanski of 
the Ministry of Industry. An earlier 
study of Poland’s reconstruction prog- 
ress appeared in the issue of Apr. 13, 
1946, page 109. 


Reconstruction and development of 
Poland’s industry has been set out now 
in a four-year plan which involves an 
investment of $3,300,000,000. and na- 
tionalization of major enterprises com- 
prising about 20% of all industry in 
the country. 

Anticipating alarm abroad, Warsaw 
has pss vane that 80% of the na- 
tional economy will remain in private 
hands, that the nationalization plans 
now drawn up are not to be expanded 
in the foreseeable future. 

Government officials assert that Po- 
land’s economy is not to be a copy of 
the Soviet regime. Agriculture, trade, 
and medium and small industries are to 
remain in the sphere of private enter- 
prise. 
¢ Plans Foreign Loans—The four-year 
plan of national development will in- 
volve investment of approximately 40% 
of the national income annually, chiefly 
in heavy industry, mining, and power 
production. 

Including the $90 million credits al- 
ready obtained from the United States, 
Warsaw anticipates raising 20% of the 
planned $3,300,000,000 capital outlay 
from foreign sources. 
¢ Productivity Rises—The Polish econ- 
omy is well on the way to recovery— 
partly through the industry of its work- 
ers and engineers and partly because of 
acquisitions from Germany through rep- 
arations and transfers of territory. 

Productivity in industry is rising, but 
in many cases has been retarded by 
scarcities of food and loss of skilled 
workmen. In the coal mines, daily 
output per worker has risen from 780 
lb. in February, 1945, to 2,209 Ib. in 
July, 1946, but this figure is still only 
62% of prewar. 

Except for basic steel, coal, and iron 
figures, many current Polish statistics 
fail to adjust comparisons with prewar 
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Warsaw, denying Russian inspiration for its four-year 
industrial blueprint, emphasizes that nationalization won't be 
widespread. Productivity is well on the way to recovery. 


(1937) to account for territorial changes. 
@ Rail Cars Lead—Latest data on Polish 
production, as percentages of 1937 out- 
put, are for. May, 1946: 
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e Federation Plan—Nationalization has 
affected factories with 50 or more work- 
ers. Smaller nationalized plants are 
grouped in industrial unions. Industry 
federations administer these groups as 


TO SET NEW STEEL MOLD 


As chairman of the Iron & Steel 
Board, Sir Archibald Forbes, formerly 
managing director of Spillers, Ltd., 
will endeavor to hold the balance be- 
tween government and industry in 
setting price and modernization pat- 
terns for Britain’s curtailed steel na- 
tionalization (BW—Aug.31’46,p95). 


well as the more important plants in 
their line. Seventeen central federations 
for industry are grouped under govern- 
ment ministries. 

eU. S. Business Warned—Simultanc- 


ous with the publication of the names 


‘of 513 companies to be nationalized 


without compensation because they 
were German-owned and operated, and 
of 404 concerns for which compensa- 
tion will be paid, the Dept. of State 
alerted U. S. business to protest to War- 
saw if their interests are affected. 

It is anticipated that some of the 
“German-owned” companies may have 
been U. S.-owned, passing to German 
hands under duress, and that compen- 
sation terms for other properties may 
not be acceptable to American owners. 
¢ Reconstruction First—The initial year 
of Poland’s four-year plan (1946) has 
been devoted to reconstruction. In the 
years 1947-49 expansion and _ integra- 
tion of the economy will take place. 

Transport must be reoriented, for in- 
stance, shifting the focus of communi- 
cations toward Warsaw and the Baltic 
and away from Berlin. Other highlights: 
 Self-Sufficiency Is Aim—Capital goods 
output is to rise to 250% of per capita 
prewar production. Consumption goods 
output per capita is to rise to 125% of 
prewar, and agricultural production is to 
rise to 110% of prewar so as to provide 
not only self-sufficiency in foodstuffs but 
a surplus for export. 

e To Repair Mines—Coal production, 
now hovering around a 50,000,000-ton 
annual rate, is to rise to 60,000,000 tons 
next year, and to 100,000,000 tons by 
1951. Although Germany mined 92,- 
000,000 tons in one war year from the 
area now held by Poland it was without 
consideration of the consequences, and 
much mine damage must be repaired. 
e New Blast Furnaces—Iron and _ steel 
production at the end of 1949 will 
approximate the 1938 level of output in 
the area, 1,600,000 metric tons of pig 
iron, 2,000,000 tons of steel ingots, and 
1,500,000 tons of rolled steel. Invest- 
ment—on a new 300,000-ton-capacity 
coking battery, two new blast furnaces 
and modernization of three more, and 
eight new rolling mills—will run to $72- 
million. 

¢ More Kilowatts—Power production of 
five billion kwh. in 1946 will be raised 
to 6,000,000,000 kwh. next year and 
8,000,000,000 kwh. in 1949. 

e Refinery Divided—Half of a giant Ger- 
man synthetic oil refinery is being in- 
stalled at Auschwitz (the other half, 
under the Potsdam accord, goes to the 
U.S.S.R.), and Poland has ordered 
eleven drill rigs with which to expand 
what remains of its oil fields after loss 
of most of them to the Soviets. 

e Trade With U. S.—Already reaching 
beyond its immediate neighbors for 
trade, Poland envisages commercial 
trade exchange with the United States 
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of $150 million in each direction as 
soon as the goods which will comprise 
this trade are available. Before the war 
the U. S. sold less than $25 million a 
year to Poland and bought less than 
$20 million. 

From the U. S. Poland wants cotton, 

machine tools, dyestuffs, and industrial 
equipment; woolen textiles, furniture 
and other wood products, and cotton 
textile specialties will be available for 
shipment from Poland. 
e May Demand a Blueprint—But to get 
along with its development plans Po- 
land needs funds—an additional loan 
from the United States and one frem 
the International Reconstruction & De- 
velopment Bank. Washington once held 
up service on the current $90 million 
credit to force clarification of Poland’s 
trade and economic policy. 

It’s a safe assumption, after last 
week’s State Dept. warning to U. S. 
firms with Polish investments, that ad- 
ditional U. S. loans will be slow in devel- 
oping unless Warsaw provides a full 
blueprint of its future economic plans. 


GermanLaborLaw 


Allied Control Council sets 
up legal machinery for handling 
industrial disputes. Provisions 
similar to proposals made here. 


BERLIN—The four occupying pow- 
ers in Germany have enacted two labor 
relations statutes that have particular 
significance in the light of various sug- 
gestions for new labor legislation put 
forth in the United States during the 
past year of labor-management turmoil. 

The two Allied Control Council laws, 
both having German legal precedent, 
provide (1) a nationwide system of labor 
courts for settling disputes arising out 
of existing agreements, and (2) a na- 
tional policy and procedure for concilia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. 

e Familiar Note—Provisions of the two 
statutes show interesting similarity to 
proposals for complementing the Wag- 


ner Act made last December by Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, former member 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board. 

Leiserson pointed out that the Wag- 
ner Act should be considered as on} 
the foundation of a labor policy. He 
recommended a law which “imposes an 
obligation on labor and management 
alike to bargain in good faith and to 
exhaust the possibilities of reaching 
agreement.” 

e Machinery—The primary job of the 
German labor courts will be adjudica- 
tion of disputes arising out of collective 
agreements, but the courts will also 
deal with problems of apprenticeship, 
health, safety, and working conditions. 

The Labor Ministry of each land 
(state) is to establish at least one court. 
Eventually, a Supreme Labor Court for 
Germany is contemplated. Meanwhile, 
the four zone commanders are empow- 
ered to establish courts of final appeal in 
their areas. 

Local and appellate courts consist of 


postwar auto show has all the glamor, 
sleek new models, and 


tral Palace had in the good old days. 

The only thing missing is sales. 
Fancy American models 
bought for lack of dollars. And 70% 


export, with the remainder govern- 
ment-rationed to priority customers. 
e Attention-Getters—U.S. cars and 


trucks are drawing the biggest crowds. 
Export-conscious Britain has no 
cars on display, and only a few mo- 


tremendous 
crowds that New York’s Grand Cen- 


can’t be 


of French production is ticketed for 


U.S. Cars the Big Attraction at Paris Auto Show 


PARIS—France’s first full-fledged 


torcycles tucked away in a far corner. 

French. manufacturers offer a pre- 
view of the future, showing light- 
metal car and truck prototypes, some 
of them with chassis-frame castings, 
many using extensive welding. 

e American Exhibits—Highlights of 
the U.S. displays: 

Ford is showing a Mercury two- 
door model and a Lincoln convert- 
ible, plus several of the 60-hp. mod- 
els produced by the French plant at 
Poissy (90% of this factory’s output 
is to be exported). 

General Motors features 


its 80- 


and 120-hp. diesel-motored trucks. 

The Willys civilian jeep, a green 
farm model, is on display and, un- 
like other American cars, will be im- 
ported starting in January. 

Other American manufacturers 

with cars and trucks on display in- 
clude Hudson, Studebaker, Packard, 
Graham, Nash, Kaiser-Frazer, Dodge 
(assembled at Noisy-le-Sec), and In- 
ternational. 
e French Innovations—Major French 
makers—Citroen, Renault, Peugeot, 
and Simca—have generally presented 
startling new designs. Renault has a 
19-hp., 1,150-Ib., 4-passenger, rear- 
motored model. The 13-hp., one- 
cylinder Rovin—a two-passenger, 500- 
Ib. job selling for $550—has been 
irreverently christened “the flea of 
the road” by show goers. 

Irat, a small but long-established 

company, has worked out with the 
French Societe Generale de Magne- 
sium a welded one-piece chassis- 
frame engine block of magnesium, 
weighing 180 Ib. The whole car 
weighs only 1,000 Ib. 
e All-Aluminum Car—The Gregoire 
aluminum car, already well-known in 
U.S. auto circles, is attracting con- 
siderable interest. So is the small 
streamlined 3-wheeled Mathis, fea- 
turing aluminum chassis and body of 
unusual structural design. ‘The 
Mathis weighs 840 lb., has a top 
speed of 65 m.p.h., and is reported to 
get 67 mi. to the gallon. 
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Formula for Industrial Success 


Here’s a formula it will pay you to examine. 


It will open the door to exciting new oppor- 
tunities for your industry. 


And it’s a proved formula. Already, thou- 
sands of industries of all kinds . . . old and new 
... have used it with great success. Go up and 
down the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South” and you'll see -this 
formula for success hard at work. You'll see in- 
dustries prospering, expanding, facing the future 
with confidence, and making mighty plans. 


Soon these thriving industries will be joined 
by a host of others. That’s because farsighted 
industrialists everywhere are examining the 
formula . . . discovering the opportunities it 
offers .. . and realizing the potent power it has 
for greater growth and prosperity. 


What is this magie formula? It can be ex- 
pressed in just four words... “Look Ahead — 
Look South!” 


CrweeT EF. Rowers 


— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


What there is, 
is very, very good 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 


advertisers of 
business goods & services 
present more 

of their wares 
to the audience 


of this magazine 
than 

to the 
combined 


audiences 
of all other 
general 
business 
magazines 
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a chairman and a board of assessors 
appointed by the Land Labor Minister 
from panels submitted by trade unions 
or their federations and employers or 
recognized employer associations. Dis- 
agreements are referred to the Land 
Minister-President. 

e Emphasis on Experience—Court chair- 
men will serve for three years and may 
be reappointed. In the local courts, ex- 
perience with labor matters will weigh 
more heavily than legal training in 
selection of chairmen, but both the 
appellate and supreme court will be 
served by legal experts. 

German labor courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in their field, which gives 
them the status of regular courts of law. 
Cases may be brought to them by 
either party to a labor dispute or by a 
third affected party. 

By providing machinery for handling 

day-to-day grievances arising from col- 
lective agreements, the courts intercept 
disputes before they grow into major 
contests. 
e Conciliation—The second law, pre- 
scribing conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration procedure, is designed to deal 
with disputes outside the scope of the 
labor courts—primarily negotiation or 
revision of agreements where wages and 
hours are the main issue. 

A staff of professional conciliators will 
be appointed by the Land Labor Min- 
ister, but their role will differ from that 
of conciliators in the old Germany. 

It was formerly possible for a dispute 

to be settled more or less at the discre- 
tion of the conciliator on the request 
of a single party to the dispute. Now 
both parties must agree to conciliation, 
and the conciliator’s role can be ended 
by either. 
e Equal Representation—The voluntary 
arbitration procedure under Law 35 
provides for boards composed of a chair- 
man and not more than ten assessors, 
representing employers and employees 
in equal proportion. The chairmen are 
appointed by the Land Labor Minister 
from a panel agreed to by both sides. 

Parties must agree to have their case 
heard before arbitration can be invoked, 
and awards are not binding unless the 
parties so agree. ‘The Laender Labor 
Ministries establish the rules of proce- 
dure, which are required to be informal 
and nonlegalistic. 

e Obligation—Although there is no 
compulsion to use the machinery or to 
preserve the status quo during a dispute, 
Law 35 imposes on both employers and 
employees a legal obligation “to bar- 
gain in good faith and to exhaust the 
possibilities of reaching an agreement.” 
e Long-Range Aim—U. S. mil:tary gov- 
ernment labor experts, who revamped 
German labor legislation to suit all four 
powers, consider the move an important 
part of the long-range program for 
channeling German government and 


Flying Fish Market 


Continental Flyfish Co., a new 
Oslo firm, is sending fresh fish by 
air from the Vernes Airdrome, 
near Trondheim, to Paris, Prague, 
Zurich, and other cities on the 
Continent. The fish—packed in 
specially built lightweight cases— 
reach Paris markets less than 
seven hours after take-off. Switz- 
erland gets eight-hour delivery. 

The flights are being made in a 
two-motor Dakota transport, ca- 
pable of carrying more than 5,000 
pounds of fresh fillets per load. 


economic practices along democratic 
lines. 

e Immediate Goal—But the legislation 
is not without more immediate signifi- 
cance, despite the fact that the German 
economy is pretty well controlled by 
the occupying powers. For example, it 
is a prerequisite to taking the lid off 
wages, a move bound to produce labor- 
management conflicts. 

Also, as the German economy returns 
gradually to a more normal state and 
restraints imposed by defeat are relaxed, 
the common causes of industrial dis- 
putes can be expected to increase. 


CANADA 


Strike Deterrent? 


Government officials hope 
failure of steelworkers to gain 
full demands will cause other 
unions to drop walkout plans. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s__ three basic 
steel plants are edging back toward full 
production after an 80-day strike, but 
stecl-using industries face a long de- 
pendence on hand-to-mouth deliveries. 

The strike ended in a settlement con- 

siderably short of demands of the United 
Steelworkers of America (C.I.O.) but 
on terms which may force reopening of 
wage agreements in other industries. 
@ Retroactive Raise—The union de- 
manded a general increase of 194¢ an 
hour plus elimination of the wage differ- 
ential between the high-cost operation 
of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
(Dosco) at Sydney, N. S., and the two 
other companies, Stcel Co. of Canada 
at Hamilton, and Algoma Steel Corp. 
at Sault Ste. Marie. Workers got an in- 
crease of 10¢ an hour retroactive to 
Apr. 1, plus another 3¢ an hour as of the 
date of return to work. 

The union got from the government, 
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but not with the conseut of the com- 
pany, elimination of the Dosco differ- 
ential. Dosco, as the strike ended, an- 
nounced it could not afford to pay any 
increase and got an order from Steel 
Controller F. B. Kilbourn to resume 
operations “as quickly as possible.” 

The government has been subsidizing 
Dosco to the extent of its losses and 
presumably contemplates upping the 
subsidy. 
¢ Industrial Setback—The effect of the 
steel settlement on other key strikes 
going on all summer, which collectively 
set Canadian industrial recovery back at 
least six months, remains to be scen. 
The administration hoped that tie-ups 
in rubber, electrical equipment, and 
chemical industries could be ended. 

Worst of these was the idleness of 
about 400 employees of the country’s 
only soda ash plant operated by Brun- 
ner-Mond Ltd. at Amherstburg, Ont. 
Soda ash is needed in glass making, and 
as a result of that strike the Ontario 
Liquor Control Board reduced the ra- 
tion of liquor from eight to one bottle 
per month because distilleries ran short 
of bottles. All glass users were hit. 
¢ Other Demands Pending—When the 
steel strike ended several demands were 
left to negotiation, but with no com- 
mitments from the companies. ‘These 
include union security, holidays with 
pay, and a shorter work-week. 

Tough nut for the union to crack on 
the security issue was the Steel Co. of 
Canada, only one of the three com- 
panies not wholly tied up. Some 2,000 
employees kept on working throughout 
the strike, ate and slept within the 
plant, and drew pay on a 24-hour basis. 

Bitterness between the striking and 
nonstriking factions continues high. 
The company says it will not agree to 
a compulsory checkoff nor force its loyal 
employees to join the union. 
¢ Production Suffers—When the strike 
ended the steel pipeline was virtually 
empty. Its effects on steel-using indus- 
tries were indicated by employment fig- 
ures which showed man-hours worked 
in hardware factories were down 21% 
from May 1 to Sept. 1; in automobile 
plants, down 10%. 

Industries using steel to a lesser ex- 
tent were able to step up activity; the 
aircraft industry, for instance, showed 
a 38% increase. 

From the beginning of the dispute, 
the steelworkers had an offer of a 10¢- 
an-hour increase. For their 80 days’ lost 
time workers get 3¢ an hour more. 
¢ Others May Hesitate-Government 
circles expect the size of the gain to 
deter other unions from following the 
steclworkers’ example in defying the 
government’s war labor boards. Con- 


trary to labor regulations still in effect, 
the strike was called without an applica- 
tion for the increase to the wage adjust- 
ment authority. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


seer Tipit 4 ie | OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
“IRCULATIO ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF MONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1946. 
State of New York } 
County of New York § 5 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Gerardi, who, 
having been duly sworn according to_ law, deposes_ and 
says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., publishers of Business Week, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the name and address of the publisher, editor, 
and business manager is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
any, Inc.; Editor, Ralph B. Smith; Managing Editor, 
dgar A. Grunwald; Business Manager, Paul Montgom- 
ery, all of 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Stockholders holding 1% or more of stock: James H. 
McGraw; James H. McGraw, Jr.; James H. McGraw, Jr., 
Curtis W. McGraw and Edwin 8. Wilsey, Trustees for: 
Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., Donald C. 
McGraw and Curtis W. McGraw, all of 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City; Edwin S. Wilsey and Curtis W. 
McGraw, Trustees for James H. McGraw, 3rd. = mom 
New Jersey; Curtis W. McGraw, Donald C. McGraw 
both of 330 West 42nd Street, New York City; Mildred 
W. McGraw, Madison, New Jersey; Grace W. Mehren, 
536 Arenas St., La Jolla, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity hoiders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
itv other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
a him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the pate months 
preceding the date shown above is 148,00 

J. A. GER RRDI, Secretary. 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th oo of 
September, 1946, 

[SEAL] ELVA G. MASLIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948.) 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 141.0 144.7 140.9 160.2 
Railroad ....... 44.1 454 47.6 59.4 
eee 72.7 74.7 72.8 76.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... B23 Tee2 823.7 1228 
ee rere 112.2) 112.2 115.5 114.9 
WE —ccasases 114.3) 113.4 115.3 115.7 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


New Bear Market Lows 


Until Tuesday of this week the New 

York Stock Exchange’s October pro- 
ceedings had revealed nothing of a sen- 
sational character. 
e On the Defensive—However, during 
these trading sessions a persistent drift 
to ever-lower stock-price levels was ap- 
parent. Each day also saw an increasing 
number of new 1946 lows recorded, 
and the market was very definitely 
always on the defensive. 

Few market observers, as a result, 
were surprised this week to see a sud- 
den flood of selling orders in the closing 
hour of Tuesday’s Big Board trading ses- 
sion. Neither were they surprised to 
see prices melt rapidly. 

Heading the ‘Tuesday retreat were 
the leading motor stocks. Many blue 
chips in other groups similarly showed 
little resistance, and a on the 
downside in the two-to-three hours pro- 
vided almost 45% of the day’s 1,260,- 
000-share trading total. 

e Averages Hit New Lows—Wednesday 
saw the sellers really go to town. By 


netieietell 


noon that day all the Dow-Jones sto 
price averages had crashed through the 
1946 lows, previously registered whil 
the September wave of liquidation wa 
in full flower. By the time the closin 
gong had been struck, the industria 
average had actually dropped two points 
under its former low and the rails over 
a point. 

Volume, as has been its wont jg 
recent months, rose sharply as pric 
tobogganed, and Big Board trading ac, 
tivity for the -" time in many days 
exceeded the 2,000,000-share © level, 
Few issues were spared by those ben 
on lightening their stock portfolios 
Only 70 of the 1,082 issues traded o 
Wednesday had plus signs when trad 
ing ended, and 370 new 1946 low 
were chalked up. 

e Many Leaders Slump—Under the i 

pact of Wednesday’s load of sellin 
orders, Union Pacific common prove 
the worst sufferer. Hammered dow 
$7.25, it dropped to a price of $110.75 
a level only slightly above its 1945 loy 
and virtually $60 under its 1946 high 
water mark. 

In the van, also, were U. S. Stcel an 
Bethlehem with drops of about $2 0 
more. Union Carbide was down $3 
Standard Oil of California $3.50, Na 
tional Steel $3, Johns-Manville $4.50 
du Pont almost $5, Chrysler around $ 
to a new low, and Atchison and Atla 
tic Coast Line revealed $4 drops. 

Due to the indiscriminate nature 0 
the selling that produced September 
lows, most market observers prior 
this week had been confidently expec 


COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 


<«— Week's High 

Close 

+ Week's low 
(1926 = 100) 
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every qgitap costs $.0013 


Dalmotron saves steps! 


In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 

or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or 

intercommunication is necéssary, the new All 

Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. 

NO DIALING e NO FUSS « INSTANTANEOUS 

LOW FIRST COST * LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. BW for free literature. 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities. 
“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” 
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ing the emergence of at least a good 
technical rally. 

e Waiting for News—It is apparent, 
however, that many Wall Street tech- 
nicians are still according too little 
weight to the “sell” psychology that, 
ever since last June, has been more 
and more dictating the market opera- 
tions of a substantial number of traders 
and investors. 

While that mood of market partici- 
pants is in the ascendancy, most of the 
old margin-market signals are apt to 
have little significance. It’s also going 
to take ‘sore than the painting of 
pretty statistical pictures to change to- 
day’s sellers into buyers. Some dynamic 


| news, however, might turn the trick. 


And that’s why many Wall Streeters 
are quietly praying these nights for a 
Republican sweep in the coming elec- 
tions. 


Rails—Postwar Victim No. 1 


In the 1929 debacle, and again in 
the sharp 1937-38 depression, most 
stock market participants were badly 
singed because of their earlier purchases 
“on the way up” of railroad stocks. 
¢ Never Again!—Early 1938 saw many 
investors and traders determined that 
never again would they be lured into 
buying rail shares. 

This determination persisted for 
many months despite the post-1939 ap- 
pearance of many signs indicating that 
the war period might well provide the 
railroad industry with some of its most 
profitable years on record (BW —Dec. 
22’45,p63). 

However, the dynamic earnings re- 


” issued month after month couldn’t 


ignored forever, and by 1943 some 
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interest was again shown in the rails. 
‘Two years later, the group was actually 
established as the 1942-46 bull market's 
favorite war-baby. And by early 1946, 
Standard & Poor’s weekly rail stock 
price index had kited some 190% above 
its 1942 wartime low. 

e Surface Optimism—But the picture 
wasn’t so favorable as it appeared on the 
surface. Despite all the ballyhoo, there 
was no indication that the average 
investor had come to believe that the 
industry’s wartime prosperity, and _ its 
splendid operating performance since 
1939, signaled any significant change for 
the better in the unfavorable basic rail 
trends which had developed during the 
decade preceding the outbreak of war 
in Europe. 

Indeed, it was evident that many 
former “rail lovers” strongly doubted 
that wartime developments, except for 
the great strengthening of the roads’ 
basic financial position, had engendered 
any important changes in the over-all 
situation. 

Thus, much of the buying which sent 

prices up sharply until early 1946 repre- 
sented speculative purchases only. Little 
permanent shifting of rail. shares into 
“strong hands” for investment holding 
was accomplished, and it was evident 
that much stock was destined to be 
tossed right back on the market once 
the rails’ wartime earnings honeymoon 
showed signs of ending. 
e Earnings Slump—Thus far this “once 
bitten, twice shy” attitude of investors 
generally has proved wise. As they 
feared, the return of peace has sharply 
affected the rail industry. Wage in- 
creases adding some $700,000,000 to 
annual payrolls have been awarded, 
other operating costs are mounting 
steadily, and all attempts to offset such 
higher expenses through higher freight 
rates have been stymied to date. 

As a result, rail authorities now esti- 
mate that, unless higher rates are soon 
granted, total 1946 net income of all 
Class I carriers won’t exceed $29,000,- 
000, before tax carryback credits, or tot 
up to much above $200,000,000 even 
after these credits are taken into con- 
sideration. ‘These figures are puny when 
compared with last year’s net of $447,- 
000,000 and 1942’s all-time record of 
$902,000,000. 

It is generally believed that the in- 

dustry will be permitted to raise its 
rates before long. However, no decision 
in the rate case now pending is expected 
for at least two months, and the grant is 
unlikely to be as large as requested. 
e Leading the Retreat—Rail traffic does 
continue to hold at levels far above 
previous peacetime marks. It’s been a 
““profitless boom,” however, and few 
Wall Streeters have been surprised to 
see the rail shares leading the current 
retreat of stock market prices by a wide 
margin (chart). 
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AMERICA’S No. 1 LIGHTING JOB! 


i OMORROW'S military leaders 
enjoy the illumination provided 
by today’s Lighting Leaders! In 
608 West Point Study Rooms, as well 
as in Cadet Classrooms, GUTH Lumi- 
naires are on the job! GUTH Cadets, 
Luminous-Indirects, were selected after 
exhaustive tests to determine the see- 
ing qualities of numerous fixtures — 
both Incandescent and Fluorescent. 


The tests covered wattage consump- 

tion, radio interference, stroboscopic 

effect, noise, brightnesses, foot-candles 

of output, and light distribution (both 

on horizontal and inclined planes). 
e 


WRITE FOR FREE “LIGHT vs. 
SIGHT” STUDIES TODAY! 
The ‘‘Light vs. Sight’’ Studies behind 
the West Point installation, described in 
a free folder, are valuable to everyone 
interested in Lighting. Write for your copy. 


nos MAIL COUPON NOW! REE 


; EDWIN F. GUTH CO., Dept. A 
| 2615 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


| Please send your Data Folder on the West Point 
| Lighting Job. 


TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS & CITY. 
\ 
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Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 


THE TREND 


INVENTORIES-UNHEALTHY BUT NOT FATAL 


Question: Is American: business afflicted by an, unhealthy inven- 
tory development? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Is the inventory situation likely to result in a business 
recession soon? 

Answer: No. 

These questions are much on the minds of business- 
men and business analysts. In the following paragraphs 
we elucidate the short answers we have given to the 
questions. 

In one major respect any accumulation of inventories 
is unhealthy. It represents expenditure for goods and 
materials which is going to be chopped off. As inventory 
accumulation slows down to buying for replacement only, 
business demand for goods and materials will be con- 
tracted accordingly. 


¢In a booming market business demand may be re- 
placed in some measure by consumer demand, but not 
in a measure sufficient to prevent inventory accumula- 
tion from introducing an unstable and consequently 
unhealthy element of demand in the national economy. 
This is true even though, on the constructive side, large 
and rapid accumulation of inventories after V-J] Day 
was essential to fill the bare shelves and bins of American 
business with inventories sufficient for orderly conduct of 
the volume of business being done. 

The inventory accumulation since V-J Day has also 
involved the unhealthy element of being abnormally 
unbalanced. Strikes made a major contribution to ill- 
balanced inventories by holding up key parts, and thus 
piling up incomplete assemblies in inventory. So, too, 
did shortages of many key materials. Shipments of auto- 
mobiles otherwise set to go were held up by shortage 
of wire for seat springs. It should be noted in passing 
that the unbalanced character of the inventory accumula- 
tion since V-J Day makes figures dealing with aggregates 
peculiarly subject to misinterpretation. 


¢ In midsummer it appeared that the process of inven- 
tory accumulation was also acquiring a third unhealthy 


characteristic of major importance. It was that of pro- 
ceeding at a terrific rate which, when stopped, as it inevi- 
tably would be, would make a large crimp in the demand 
for goods and materials. In July inventory accumulation, 
which during the first half of the year had been at a rate 
of $3 billion to $4 billion annually, jumped to a rate of 
about $10 billion annually, even after price increases 
had been taken into account. 

At a rate of accumulation of $3 billion to $4 billion 
annually it would take* several years to build up inven- 
tories adequate to the volume of business being done, 
and the inventory accumulation would remain an impor- 
tant but not a dominant element in the total business 
situation. At a rate of accumulation of $10 billion 
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annually, it would introduce a major element of instz 
bility. 

When preliminary reports of inventory accumulation 
during August indicated that the $10 billion annual rate 
of accumulation had been sustained, people saw shades 
of 1920, when inventory accumulation at a comparabi 
rate made a major contribution to a severe recession afte 
World War I. The fears that inventories were contin 
ing to go up at a $10 billion annual rate were also fed 
by the soaring of loans to business which, it was pre 
sumed, were being used in large part to acquire inven 
tories. 


¢ But the August record of inventory accumulation has 

recently been revised with more complete reference to 

the facts, and it develops that the rate was only about $5-§ 
billion annually, in terms of actual goods acquired, in- 

stead of the $10 billion originally indicated. That is 

still a hefty figure, but it does not represent an alarming 

speedup of the rate of $3 billion to $4 billion annually 

maintained during the first half of the year. 

Also, the sharp drop in the rate of inventory accumula 
tion from July to August puts a different face on the July 
performance. It admits the possibility that the big July 
bulge in inventory accumulation was due in part to 
an abnormal stocking of goods by stores for fall trade. 
Moreover, it suggests that transportation tie-ups, which 
were peculiarly acute at the time, may have backed up 
a lot of goods that had been sold but could not be 
moved, and thus temporarily inflated inventories. Fin 
ally, there is the possibility that in July there was a par 
ticularly heavy piling up of goods in inventory because of 
conflict with OPA about prices for them. 


e The experience with inventory accumulation since the 
big July spurt is obviously too thin to permit any assur 
edly stable conclusions. However, the fact that the rate 
of accumulation in August dropped abruptly to a point 
where it is again within safe bounds permits the conclu 
sion that nothing has yet happened in the field of ihven- 
tory accumulation which points clearly to a business 
recession over the near term on that account. 

We still have an unhealthy inventory development 
on our hands, partly because of the nature of the beast 
and partly because of the peculiarly lopsided charactet 
of the inventory accumulation since V-J Day. If, to these 
elements of poor health, were to be added a return to 
the $10 billion rate for any length of time, there would 
really be something to worry about. But with the actual 
volume of inventories still some $5 billion under the 
figure which the present national volume of business 
would justify and still (as judged by the August returns) 
not being accumulated at an excessive rate, it is possible 
to report that the inventory situation is not out of hand,” 
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distinctive new 1947 


Nothing else like it! Rear windows run clear around! 
It’s the dramatically different new 1947 Studebaker 
Luxe coupe. Available in both 
— models in gay, exciting 
n soft, harmonizing fabric. 

ive 1947 Studebaker body styles. 


ae. teh herd 23 disti 


Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe 4-door sedan 


Styled Uo silo 16 your gptela... 


OU may be an unpretentious 

person about most other things. 
But you’re sure to like the envious 
attention your car receives every- 
where you go in a stunningly styled 
new 1947 Studebaker. 

It’s a showpiece in the same way 
an attractive home is a showplace. 
There hasn’t been anything like the 
distinction of its beauty in any new 
motor car for years. 

It rides and handles like a dream. 
And almost anywhere you look, you 
find your safety and convenience 
served by such unexpected postwar 
innovations as self-adjusting brakes 
—“black light” instrument dials- 
windshields and rear windows so 
large you “‘see everything.” 


Better still, thanks to the team- 
work and exceptional competence 


Studebaker 


of the automobile industry's finest 
working force, more and more new 
1947 Studebakers are steadily com- 
ing off the production lines. 

Don’t deny yourself the deep- 
down satisfaction of owning this first 
genuine, fully tested postwar car. 

It’s quite possible you can proudly 
drive your own beautiful new 1947 
Studebaker much sooner than you 
expected when you first saw this 
amazing postwar automobile. 

But remember, Studebaker deal 
ers can’t yet set exact delivery dates. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


©The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U 


What have you got 
that he didn’t have? 


You’ve got a lot the motorist of yesterday didn} 
have—more power, greater safety, better economy, 
and, down underneath, tires that cost much less but Bo 
many thousands of miles farther than the old “‘clinchers 
of not so many years ago... 'There’s an interesti 

chemical reason why! 


' 
} 


Monsanto makes a group of chemicals that have dong 
much to bring the benefits of thousands of rubbe 
products to everybody in America. Some of these! 
Monsanto chemical products speed up the “‘curing” 
of rubber, saving millions of dollars every year. Stil] 
other Monsanto chemicals give stretch and bouncg 
to rubber; make it hard and tough, or soft and 
pliable; add color, make rubber wear longer and 
protect it against rapid aging when exposed to light 
and air. 


Thus, and in many other ways, Monsanto again 
helps you, by helping one of America’s giant indus- 
tries serve you better—often at much lower cost to 
everyone concerned. 


MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 


District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 


There are about two dozen Monsanto For the benefit of everyone interested in Chemistry helps you travel longer on 
chemicals, called accelerators and anti- rubber, Monsanto Rubber Service Labo- better tires, ride more comfortably on 
oxidants, used to shorten the “curing”’ ratories at Akron, Ohio, daily conduct sponge-rubber cushions, in automobiles 
time of rubber—both natural and syn- numerous experiments in improving the that “float”? on rubber and are quieter 
th» c'e—and prolong its useful life. use of many rubber chemicals. because they are rubber insulated. 


What's YOUR problem? 


Monsanto is always interested in helping you find 
new ways to make products better, or to develop 
faster, more economical methods of production. . 

If you are concerned with rubber, contact Monsanto 
Rubber Service Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. Or, if 
you are interested in new ideas relating to any 
other phase of industry, take your problems to 
Monsanto, where hundreds of chemicals and plas- 
tics combine with research to find the answer. 


MONSANTO — 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


4ICH-SERVES MANKIND 


N 


